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Board of Education—1913 


OFFICERS. 
UVLO ee ive bis ea o dv w late oc ole Eee ¢ President 
PRM VV OODELU LE i) oie el assis sigvels oldie wegcade Vice-President 
NEP EDGES ee en Secretary 
ML AT OSE AMR i ON lle ln Clerk 
MEMBERS. 
James F. Buckie, 59 Westervelt Avenue............... 1913 
WiiiaM 8. Tycer, 520 West Eighth Street............. 1914 
Dr. B. Van D. Hepcess, 518 Watchung Avenue......... 1915 
FLoyp T. WoopHULL, 939 Madison Avenue............ 1916 
EE SRODELEAD cists dss aceie sled ecg ka eee SAMY lle alias 1917 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Henry M. Maxson. 


Office Hours: 
8.30 A. M.—9 A. M. on School Days. 


MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
A. F. Van Horn, M. D., 514 Central Avenue. 


DENTAL INSPECTORS: 


Dr. W. E. STELLE, Dr. G. H. HILLMAN, 
609 Park Avenue. 507 Park Avenue. 


ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR: 
Marcaret C. Hotty. 


Stenographer to Superintendent.......... A. Mitprep GREENE 


PUBLIC LIBDARY Pr annem me ML 
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Standing Committees —1913 


TEACHERS AND [ExT BOooKs: 


B. Van D. Hedges, WS. Dyler: J. F. Buckle 
Booxs, STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES: 
J. F. Buckle, C. E. Brodhead, W. S. Tyler 
BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS: 
W. S. Tyler, F. T. Woodhull, B. Van D. Hedges 
FINANCE: 
F. T. Woodhull, B. Van D. Hedges, C. E. Brodhead 
FUEL: 
C. E. Brodhead, J. F. Buckle, F. T. Woodhull 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEES. 


One is appointed by the Mayor in January each year for a 
term of five years. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


February first or on the following day if this be a Sunday. 


TUITION FEE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


Pupils residing outside the city limits are admitted to the 
Public Schools, as far as the accommodations will permit, upon 
payment of the following tuition fees: 


High School, per quarter (ten weeks)......... $14.00 
Grammar School, per quarter (ten weeks)..... 9.00 
Primary School, per quarter (ten weeks)...... 6.00 


BOARD MEETINGS. 


Stated meetings of the Board, first Monday of each month 
at 8.00 P. M. Rooms, High School Building. Bills should be 
in the hands of the Secretary the Wednesday before the meeting. 
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BOARD ROOM AND SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


High School Building, West Ninth Street and Arlington 
Avenue. 


Telephone No. 246. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Office of Superintendent, High School Building, West Ninth 
Street and Arlington Avenue. ‘Telephone No. 246. 
Office Hours—8.30 to 9.00 A. M. on School Days. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


PMO Ou) hie a eos 6 oes From 8.30 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. 
PMA CUOOL 0 c/o) 5'e sess a eiaiens From 8.30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
De SIETPOCMOOL io jo 5. bie) s/s alien From 8.30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
PAM TV IVED Cai see sce ie sd From 8.30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
Primary Dep ti. 62... 9.00 to 11.45 A. M.; 1.30 to 3.00 P. M. 


Primary Departments. 


On one-session days, hours from 9.00 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR, 1913-14. 


Winter Term— 


Begins Monday, January 5, 1914. 
Ends Thursday, April 9, 1914. 


Spring Term— 
Begins Monday, April 20, 1914. 
Ends Thursday, June 18, 1914. 


Fall Term— 
Begins Tuesday, September 8, 1914. 
Ends Wednesday, December 23, 1914. 
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Financial Statement 


Receipts and Expenditures July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913. 


Cash Balance, July 1, 1912: 


Creneral) PUN nin ysasietae sei elolereenenustones ie 
Eibraryiy Puna ee cls Elke e UMiore einen ean 
Waboratoryich Und Wen p seem ac clea ueiternen e 
Mantial Mraiminge pew ko8 jig amine is 
Dunellen Avenue Building ............ 
High School Furnishing ............... 
REAL STATE i cite) cvetsls ihe lslelshale wie ce ateta aie eRe 


State Tax— 


From) $200,000.00 ‘Mund wii ine Raby 
Brom HLO0000.00 Fume el i wie Ae uaa 
State td ie KOO Ce AU UT AUS Mv 
SOpte a OSes Miri MSs Mi any Saga 
Ratlroad Pax iye wake eee leek 
RarlsoadTaxibatlance i191 et 2 ele 
Railroad) Dax prior to d9i ica eas 


Manali Mraining wii tiriin dae memes 


District Tax— 


CAT LOD ee Nine ON ie DV yaya Ne 
‘eres Faia ho) CA) ee om Dyn LU elie cI SOM il 


RIES Tey aA p Re MGR eMveaTe eCUIM THILO IME AOU NNT) Kil NARS 
Tare Ca RTA CE OR EL CK I RP MUNT CRUDE LALE LENO DRUOR OB LICCUS hy Seam 
SALE MROOKS UG he verre ONIN ane eMac n 4 


VERT TN hig is) 8 es RSM Det NULL Le MN aS A 


$104,073 


4,000 


$ 6,810 
78,925 


$ 7,020 67 


344 


orev eens 


88 
09 
43 
38 
13 
67 
97 
98 


$ 3,100 53 


69 
69 
58 
86 
56 


03 


74 


15 
00 


$108,073 15 


$5,735.98 


8,511 07 
32 27 


270,050 00 


$475,502 53 


46,500 00 


$522,002 53 
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; Disbursements. 
ETL AVADIE IIT GT hile yh siesta see ed wknd wn diab cle als $ 346 57 
Salaries— 
Te EI yA dal NGl a as a's, Cu eg aie ras Sia $121,455 32 
UP ATILOTS eee dielai ii ae vel elaleie'alaie «43 13,151 47 
MME TMRCTOTETULC EB ie neue t ach ON a Iie (eallelsta i bs ease 150 20 
————— $134,756 99 
School Supplies— 
RRC E NV nD AVA UNGUNe th Were a) 6 (uals) 4 6\eig 6) aes Siew SLA Gs 
MRS MRED OMT Ute 5 le Wo se local hav ssere'¢ 1,092 16 
ena aval Nya) eae eel id's! so! aie)'\eiela. is sled) oe 240 69 
Pe SEITE Sassou ui siaalels sie 414 asso gals sae 2,787 44 
RMN Aaa ey OU LIS) 6 6 alc iis idaiie a eiGtia twit 27159 
Text books and school supplies .................. 7,422 57 
MCS M NM Teele ale yaa ie 6) 0; wales, Gaia's s ldialese 4 ey3 Lda OR 
—————-$ 13,251 20 
Current Expenses— 
See MET TOCESICIOY 0053/18) Wo wo si ul) 0) be 8) mi cada olbl ales $ 1,543 37 
Mena ARR Bac aha ys.e) e's 29 9h o!'s)'5) 4 Snes. a) Soles asia \olsiie leg) oe 686 50 
MRI COM ee halle gs cla) ea gil vg nls yt al oa beeps 1,045 49 
RENE NGS UN yaaa aieilsiet sel leie, cals ey aiese, fe) she cia s|s#!ay 6) a9, 509 70 
BRIN TE SU eau l sas, a ala Wily igo: die s/s le 4g olal'g ala tale 395 00 
OOO AMO CALLA GE ah Lea's gles slee slg) slejal ecole s Zi a\ia, 
RRO MeN TAN a lAQiL)e) 2 yeas lelio't (ale wells a! 8 6 eile lel a je ee S199 
Nara NON 2 Sia) 5) Siaeleieiol ors) seid las lave) lol» 242 59 
eo OE TS Se alee 5,156 19 
$ 9,944 15 
Miscellaneous— 
Pie EM ey WAT UceC el os N's (aya) be ala lee ale: eh a6 ej $ 1,000 00 
OE I NS a ee cS 8,538 94 
SRP TECUNOL TOADS Valerie ous hal ald lees a tle Pied 1,899 81 
ee NIC Lawn i0d cinlelia cies) ale) es. og) m e's ¢ ile.e alee. 6 456 25 
SEE ECOL eos \uiuigls diate steele ol aieidie #5 eaves, 692 00 
REMAN UNS NDA USN eau aula 6) ald) alice, 4s) \illlee).a)le\s 1,070 62 
RRP ae tae ace uo sl'a bala Wl'e. sb, 8layeie 53959 
WATERSS PUT] Aine 
Tntereston Indebtedness 3) ..... 560.5000 0 ee ees $ 745 00 
Payimenervccount Morea ge i i ee eos 1,000.00 
OO TA Oo 
Hygiene Department: 
BaP ONOREIUBDECLOE eee ele yeh bd Sbe ele pee ee ss $ 1,200 00 
MMPI SEO CEO ESO NN e616) y ole dees ols) 6/0! aie allele,» eyere's 400 00 
Pee ar Mei.) 4 sla) avails 's a 'ei's e's a e's eee 0s 750 00 
Ee Ur oN) Se ala eho) ala ale! aie! ed a ele} #6) 96 47 48 
BUSI ETRMO ere eI ANNs! Ss silo aisle ew ole DEG SS ae Maa 129 08 
TOS PAI a) y) wle alin: cela) o nlalis ie, doa lal u's da ele a 29 00 
$ 2,555 06 
Attendance Department— 
ERENT NO Marae! iaviaiey aici aveaialuitaer's eke eie\lele,'s e/a) $ 680 00 
Ne re Ree a SUNN TRL N NS neo We ela gies aye ee 6 4 aie 6 40 
SERINE COEPIS OSIM Aa AN UAL UUOKIAIs Win scm do'e \Sia)s ole ee aes 25 80 
————$ 712 20 
¥ yA TRE WP WI IN 5 
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VAT ILO LICE N WAU Fah A orale iaai Mic ied stan laRNaP ue) UG aka TeN AO EIEN eee nha el Boe 181 50 
Witle Guarantee) ete iis oak eielala ave sWica ela bbe cient iatet neal en arr 141 14 
DYADOEALODY UOC gual Siieny g) 28 Gh EAM ENG Daan Atte Ie Mala ey Al en Wat ete ee a 4,357 48 
Manual iif rains (iii tisdale GUO OUCH ate /U a elas sie keg aie ees ae er 

$189,386 97 
Pibrae ye End peo Meine Ui Scat Ne Vas Cates aa ba ee ene ea a 159 58 
High School Addition aye ey aes aalaisis, ath weet ae ean ee 22,876 33 


$212,422 88 
Bills! payanle eC GMT UU alate illest cr aM] Sa) teeta mee 58,500 00 


$270,922 88 
Balance June 30, 1913— 


General Bund, Casha gi li laa arom alae $ 36 00 
General) Fund (Custodian (0 see ah aia 2,573 00 

$ 2,609 00 
Dibra ey. RUNG Mal ieie lier sro Canele Ce TOL pee tm a et eae 58 78 
TADOLALOLY Wiehe Miaies sate oveia ave toletarol aeligial ov ataeehe Maer Noma 30 95 
Manual Trainings ii ivee Wu eked abla heb cen aed 619 26 
High) School (Purnishing soe ye Onna. Seng ae 12 67 
RCA POSLALE RU ene il\s toate Minty 2) yA al WE ay Ae a 97 
Darrow (Avenue) Furnishing 3s) 133 98 
Dunellen Avenue (Burlding § ins ek wee geal 176 13 
Beg School AGdition wise Gye wy yay ev eae 247,437 91 


251,079 65 
$522,002 53 


LABORATORY ACCOUNT 


Receipts 
July 22922 balances ee ee ee re $ 38 43 
Appropriation ‘from District: Pax! suis) 0.0 Ue. a eee 4,350 00 
$ 4,388 43 
Disbursements 
Apparatus, chemicals, ete. yi ee slain o a re $ 4,357 48 
ubyts 1993 ¢ balance ie) eeleal dsl sande LU ee 30 95 


$ 4,388 43 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Receipts 


Pal de Ole balance iy ieg te Me Geli ws ae ele ae eee $ 38 
ADPFODEIATON DY (Stale nei la) cemicaiia ete U kul eAte h/ahieh Ue Wat me 4,000 00 
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SOMES TEALIOM ON) LIISEPECE An elec ils alee es clallne Wisie a sla Sale eed oe 4,000 00 
DICE LOS CUO NaN VE MON UU ale Ye/ aie eilae Croslevebiats (Sswileiee, save. oles 17 09 
$ 8,017 47 
Disbursements 
Meacners \oalaries,'all departments ............. 0000 ccc ens $ 5,448 62 
Cooking Department— 
RRR CME ee UM AIM a ee Lc xe Sie bao vlavae $ 7 00 
Se iL MN UENUra NMI al Sie ahs eile isials ood ble 207 87 
Oo ET Gus (ee RANI UES AGE RG ee 4 00 
nn 218 87 
Woodworking Department— 
MEN rc ar nt te Nk eA eee Aled lds « $ 385 68 
OMe Dr Maia NUE Oe OLN S28 gla wie’ gid. dielele «lhe 465 41 
RMR yee ra niu 2 Zhai Ui, lal ecg. Sle dle a 19 29 
wh 870 38 
Metalworking Department— 
ORE METER NCNM harley a ig eel 6 AN ale ae ele bles ere $ 41 87 
Pe MRE I Nase tN a re Ne ta salt cei e'loassa oro lava nie Leni a ai 54 06 
$1 95193 
Sewing Department— 
Be UNL coerce Gul alate Sra) lai. wg aie a vlan e $ 27 00 
NEN RMR NUE LO a ch Lu rad dle te « 475 05 
$ 502 05 
Drawing Department— 
Rare eNO ays sata lieu es see eve 6.5 $ 34 29 
Pee Ue ele ay UIA wala gel gy) Seselals wie a soy 228 07 
bay 262'36 
$ 7,398 21 
MO, RING heist eles cle ale che aps 6 vie ble se sien go 8io 619 26 
$ 8,017 47 
LIBRARY ACCOUNT 
SRP UME EMI EES BEAIICE) 000 055) bie oie) s 0) dis are cee o)n'e cleo ee pie eee ® $ 186 09 
Receipts 
Ree EET CA IMATIONIES CTC... 5). 516 os) a yk fale ea leielnieye isle ars diet eee e es 32020 
$ 218 36 
Disbursements 
COU OLE SNe RIES diol sre clas dis! 4.9 bia e esis ee bcos SOS T59"58 
ree O WEN SOWITOLS i less Malini cia coats + ele ales cecseveeaseus 58 78 
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HIGH SCHOOL ADDITION 


Receipts 
From Sale of Bonds by the City ...-......cceeeecceeeeeers $270,050 00 
PEO TORE Mee eee eet ete ln te raie Wis \r a teh ya) gtals THe chile tale en ee et eta ass wea 264 24 
$270,314 24 
Disbursements 
General) Contracts) ete.) 0G aes els aa tece sew enalteletetels fee lp etera ame 18,376 33 
Reals Estate eee WU NR erg ENR LOE net ae $ 4,500 00 
$ 22,876 33 
Balances Juste, (30, 1913 secs Gu ung dae ce sy ene ee a 247,437 91 
$270,314 24 
ASSETS ' 
Palye4) 31913) Cash Balances) 00s pie are vets tals eile helerate eee $251,079 65 
District (Vax, 91 Ziibalances eis are Sieh eater uat ty ete 9,074 72 
Sites) Buildings and (Equipment). 0)).) 50 ).)eie)s eelnale a teue eleetelanaae 566,400 00 
$826,554 37 
LIABILITIES 

Mortgage, Lincoln |||Schooloniyu je. ya ion $ 11,000 00 

Mortgage, Whittier School..... PEAT ER OME GMa Sau ( 5,000 00 
—_——$ 16,000 00 

The City of Plainfield issued bonds unpaid as follows: 

High): School,) Building s\5 92255 3) Pee aay Mic eeeue alae eee ghee $115,000 00 
High School Additions. vcs ye yeaa jareieul asaya alee hela el eS 270,000 00 
High School Furnishing s/c eis eaters las i tatele aie 2a glee ene 7,000 00 
Washington: School Building. nl i) coi reieietetalie ete cee ee 95,000 00 
Washington School ;Purnishing: .6))ii./va ans hehe nee 10,000 00 
Jetterson, School) Building: ino) i UCU ac ee 45,000 00 
-558,000 00 
Balance,of Assetsover (Liabilities 040 i SU ok daieei oot tee 268,554 37 
$826,554 37 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. S. TYLER, President. 
B. VAN D. HEDGES, Secretary. 


Audited by SUFFERN & SON, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
Plainfield, N. J., July 1, 1913. 
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Report of Superintendent 


‘To THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 


Gentlemen :—I have the pleasure to submit to the people of 
the City of Plainfield, through you, my twenty-first annual report 
of the public schools. The statistics for the year are as follows: 


PROPANE MPOUMON Ee i I ee a i 4017 
POLAR IPOUIMER DA aha 6/0) 5 ils og Sb d elds s cael 3521 
MOT AROMATIC ANCE ils cies SiMe a tn eld 3162 
URERYDE TOU DMCAGIIELS UN MES. Lc ei elu elal olallel sleidc s 129 


As last year the school enrollment has increased almost 200, 
enough to fill five class rooms if they were all together. 


NEW ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The great event of the year was the granting by the Board 
of Estimate of $270,000.00 to build an addition to the High 
School. As so often repeated in the last few years, the additional 
room is greatly needed. 

Some have asked “Why so large a Building?” 

Briefly, the answer is that a building of that size is required 
to meet the needs of the school for present efficiency and for im- 
mediate growth. ‘The present building has a seating capacity of 
360, but the school now numbers 644. Next fall, according to 
present growth, it will number about 730. ‘Therefore the build- 
ing as it is now would have 370 pupils without seats. As the com- 
pleted building will have a seating capacity of 1,090 there will be 
only 360 seats not occupied by High School pupils September, 1914; 
but as the High School is now growing from 80 to 100 pupils per 
year, in all probability these seats will be all required for the High 
School within six years. Surely the Board of Education would 
be justly censurable if in an enterprise of this size and importance 
it did not plan for at least six years’ growth. 

Some have thought that if the out-of-town pupils who are 
received into the High School on payment of $55.00 tuition each, 
were excluded, there would be no need for a new building. This 
is a mistaken notion, which arises out of a lack of information as 
to present conditions. The school now numbers 644. 150 of 
these are out-of-town pupils. If these 150 were excluded the 
school would number 494. As the present school building seats 
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360, there would still be next Fall 134 pupils without seats, and 
a new building would still be imperatively needed. It is possible 
that by excluding them, the size of the building might have been 
cut down four class-rooms, but as those class-rooms will be needed 
for our own pupils in six or eight years, it is more economical to 
build the whole school now. 


The extra rooms will nearly all be put into use at once, how- 
ever, since it is planned to move to the High School the grammar 
grades now in the Stillman Building. ‘That building is badly 
overcrowded, and under the present State rules is not suitable for 
the large grammar classes. “The transfer of these pupils to the 
High School will fill the vacant rooms in the new building, while 
vacating the Stillman School will make it possible to transfer to 
that building, temporarily, the overflow classes from the Franklin 
School, and so relieve the crowding in that building, while the 
Board is erecting the new primary school for the relief of the 
Franklin and the Bryant. The High School, large as it is, will 
therefore be used practically to the limit from the day it is ready. 


Aside from provision for growth in numbers, the larger ad- 
dition is needed to provide for increasing the efficiency of the school 
and enlarging the opportunity of the pupils, as shown in last year’s 
report. 


The large cost of the addition is necessitated mainly by four 
things: 

1. The size of the building. In cubic capacity it is about 
one-third larger than the present building, which cost about $140,- 
000.00. 

2. The increase in cost of labor and material that has taken 
place in the nine years since the present school was built. 

3. The more costly type of construction necessitated by the 
present building code. ‘The new building is to be fire proof 
throughout from basement to roof, while the old building is fire 
proof only as to its walls and staircases. 

4. The provisions for heating and ventilating. There can 
be little question that with a building the size of the completed 
structure, the heating and ventilating system should be entirely 
outside the building for safety and to lower the fire risk. This 
necessitates considerable expense for additional ground, a separate 
building and a large chimney. It also involves removing the heat- 
ing plant in the present building and making the new plant large 
enough to heat not only the new building but also the old one. 
Methods of heating and ventilating have improved since the old 
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building was erected, and the new plant is to include the most 
approved methods of the present day. 


Now that the High School is provided for there is need of 
immediate attention to the question of relief for the Franklin 
School, and the Lincoln School, each of which is over-crowded. 
The Franklin should receive first attention since a building for the 
relief of this school rightly located would not only relieve that 
school but also the Bryant and would shorten the distance for 
quite a number of pupils from the outer edge of the city. 


THE COST OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The one school subject that, above all, interests the general 
public is that of expense. “The parent who has a child in school 
sees the direct benefit. “The taxpayer who has no child sees merely 
the tax which he has to pay. Sometimes the latter objects, as he 
expresses it, “Io being taxed to educate some other man’s chil- 
dren.” I have never had to call on a policeman to protect me 
from assault or to arrest a burglar in my house, and yet in paying 
my tax for the support of the police department, I never feel that 
I am paying to protect some one else. I get the benefit of the law- 
abiding spirit which pervades our city through the work of the 
policemen. So the man who has no children in school reaps a large 
benefit from the school expenses, by the character which the schools 
give the city. 

A good school system has a beneficial effect on the spirit of 
a city which can not be measured, and Plainfield has no better ad- 
vertisement than its public schools. Far and wide it is known 
favorably by reason of them, and scores of citizens are brought 
here to reside that their children may get their benefit. Property 
has increased in value as a result, and the city profits in many 
ways; but particularly in the class of citizens which a good school 
system develops. The man who has no children does get much 
therefore for the school taxes which he pays. 

Are the school taxes excessive? ‘That depends on what we 
are getting in return. If our schools are among the best in the 
State, as they are generally held to be, then we are not paying too 
much; for a first-class article can be had only by paying a first- 
class price. 

The school expenses are published in the annual report and 
advertised in the papers, but many people fail to read them. A 
brief consideration of them may interest some who have not studied 
them. 


Koa lC I) Boi Ake WO , WR ATING 


bw bw bd 
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Last year the schools cost $185,901. Of this amount about 
$85,000 came from the city school tax, $62,000 from the State 
school tax, $40,000 from the railroad tax, $7,000 from tuition 
pupils, $4,000 from the State for Manual Training, and $3,000 
from State School Fund. This is a large sum, but our schools are 
a large enterprise, larger than any other undertaking in the city 
administration. 

Much of this expense is inevitable, and in a certain sense can 
not be reduced by the Board of Education. ‘That is, the Board 
has delegated to it by the citizens the duty of furnishing a first rate 
education to its children, and most of this cost follows inevitably 
the carrying out of that delegated duty. For instance, 70% of 
this expense is for salaries. The reason we have the best of schools 
is because we have the best of teachers; but the best teachers can 
not be secured and kept at low salaries. A poor wage means a 
poor workman, and a poor workman means a poor product. ‘This 
is true everywhere, in school just as much as in business. 


4% of the expense is represented by books and supplies, which 
are furnished free to pupils. Good work is based on good tools. 
Books, paper, etc., are the tools with which pupils and teachers 
work. It would be poor economy to employ first rate teachers 
at good salaries and then give them poor tools to work with. 


Heating, lighting, water and medical inspection take 10%. 
‘These are the items that furnish the material conditions that are 
essential to the health and comfort of the children and are neces- 
sary to fit them mentally and physically for getting the most profit 
from the instruction of the teachers. 


Manual training, laboratory, summer schools and evening 
work take about 5%. ‘Thus about 89% of the expenditures are 
for items that are essential to a good school system and that can 
not be materially lessened without also lessening the quality of 
the returns which the school system gives. 


5% is taken for repairs and the remaining 6% for interest 
and payment of bonds, insurance, printing, flags, music, gradua- 
tion expenses, phones, laundry, removal of ashes, general supplies 
and other incidentals. 

Some people have an impression that the school tax has in- 
creased out of due proportion. This is an error. In 1912, includ- 
ing the money sent the State Treasurer for the State School Tax, 
28% of the city taxation was for school purposes. Twenty years 
ago, 39% of the city taxes went for this purpose. That is, while 
the city tax rate has increased from year to year, the proportionate 
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share given to the schools has decreased and is now only a little 
more than one-fourth of the tax levy. 


The large improvement in our school system which we have 
made in the last few years, the larger salaries, the better conditions, 
the improved hygiene, the greater variety of work, etc., have been 
ibe possible by the railroad taxes which we receive from the 

tate. 


WHY HAS SCHOOL COST INCREASED? 


It might be answered briefly, ‘“For the same reason that the 
cost of living has increased. We have to pay more to get the 
things we need, and we need today many things that we did not 
think of twenty years ago.” It is generally recognized that in 
six or eight years the cost of living has increased 60%. School 
expenses are a part of the cost of living and they have inevitably 
increased the same as other expenses. 


Take the matter of teachers: ‘The average salary paid grade 
teachers in 1900 was $570.00; last year the average was $821.00, 
and the teaching profession is still the poorest paid of any except 
that of the ministry. This increase in cost is only 42% instead 
of the 60% increase in living, but it adds about $30,000.00 to the 
budget. We can not have good schools without good teachers, 
and we can not get and keep good teachers without paying the 
price. 

‘Again the number of pupils per teacher is now some 15% 
less than it was some years ago. This adds about $9,000.00 to 
the budget, but it is a wise expenditure, because we get more for 
the money spent in teachers’ salaries by giving them small classes. 
Where there are large classes, many children fail of promotion 
and so lose a year, who would not do so if the classes were smaller, 
and a year in a child’s life is more valuable than a year in a man’s 
life, because at a certain age most children leave school, and what- 
ever education is not accomplished before that time arrives will be 
forever lost. 

Ten years ago only 10% of the school enrollment was in the 
High School; now 14% is in the High School. ‘This is a thing 
to be proud of, but as the cost in the High School is much greater 
than in the grades, this growth increases the budget. 

Here are some of the things we need today which we did not 
need twenty years ago; indeed, most of them have come into the 
budget within ten years in response to the growing demand for 
broadening the scope of school work: 
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Pree. books ‘and ;suppliesi is seu picelcne a tenes $7,741 
Gras and electricity: Nueiauie eigen aaa ni eKe 1,543 
Water We ie ry eRe a UNTIL ey 1,045 
AG wels yin ees oy ot aya tens neh RCo CEU nN ena 242 
Summer school, evening school and lectures. 2,101 
FLV Sere i ee ie ORC USING CC ACR 21593 
Physical instruction. Won vse lucene teamed 1,400 
Attendance Gficers on aucun Uae ee py 
Industrial training and laboratory......... 8,298 
1h tx SPE NUEVOS MEO OIL RRND OCA 240 
Printing je ee OR Rea 1,092 
Classes for retarded children............. 1,850 


These items add nearly $30,000.00 to the cost of the schools, 
and yet a school system can not be first class that does not include 
them, and the men and women of the future will suffer loss in 
health and efficiency if they are omitted. 


Free school supplies we are compelled to furnish by State law, 
It would cost the parents two or three times as much if they paid 
for them direct, and school efficiency and interest is vastly in- 
creased by having them free. 


The expense for gas and electricity is due partly to the larger 
use of the schools in the evening, partly to the fact that on days 
when the school room is dark, because of the weather, we now fur- 
nish artificial light to save the eyesight, and partly because 
thorough ventilation systems require a fan run by electric power. 

We spent nothing for water and towels in the old days, be- 
cause the toilets were all of the out-door pattern. If the child 
wanted a drink he used a tin cup which hung on the pump at the 
well. ‘There were no hygienic drinking fountains, no wash bowls, 
and if a child were rash enough to wash his hands, he wiped them 
on his coat. 

‘The summer school saves a year’s time for many children by 
enabling them to catch up and go on with their class. With many 
children it means a year added to their school life. 

The evening school is of very great benefit in making Ameri- 
can citizens out of the foreign born. If the Board of Education 
keeps abreast of the times, the expense for summer schools and 
evening schools will increase much more in the next decade than 
it has in the last. We shall have summer schools for many pur- 
poses not covered by the present schools, and we shall have even- 
ener for any advanced subject that a dozen people wish to 
study. 
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Hygiene and physical instruction were comparatively new 
when Plainfield introduced them into its schools, and it is a source 
of pride that our city was progressive enough to see their value 
and introduce them, but the rest of the world is now rapidly catch- 
ing up, and all schools in the State are now compelled by law to 
have medical inspection. 


‘The attendance officer is a part of modern advancement. In 
the old days, the boy could ‘‘play hooky” without much interfer- 
ence; the parent could keep his child out for any reason or no 
reason, he could stop his schooling and put him at work at any age. 
Now the State insists that every child shall be in school every 
school day until fourteen years of age and until sixteen unless he 
is at work. ‘The attendance officer sees that this is done. Inas- 
much as we receive an apportionment of 1214c State money for 
every day’s attendance of a pupil, the work of the attendance officer 
returns to us a good part of her salary. 

Manual Training, while optional by the community, is most 
strongly urged by the State Department, and half the expense 
comes from State funds. It does not aim to teach a trade, but it 
is of great value in developing the manual ability of the child and 
through that improving his mental training. The whole tendency 
of today is to demand a large increase in expenditure for this kind 
of work, extending it so as to give vocational and technical train- 
ing of high order. If Plainfield holds its place at the head, this 
item will be two or three times larger at the end of the next 
decade. 

The cost for flags is the result of the State law, which re- 
quires a flag to be kept floating before every school house during 
school hours. 

The cost for retarded classes is also a compulsory expense, 
in consequence of the State law, and when we fully meet the re- 
quirements of the law, this item will be doubled. It is a wise ex- 
penditure, and the increase in efficiency in the other classes, by 
reason of the removal of the slow pupils who take up so much of 
the teacher’s time, would in itself warrant the expense. 

Pensions are a compulsory expense, resulting from the State 
law which provides for the retirement on half salary of a teacher 
who has taught thirty-five years. We have two teachers who have 
given the city thirty-five years of excellent service and are now re- 
ceiving half salary under this requirement. It is a wise expendi- 
ture. A humane community demands that a teacher who has spent 
a lifetime in the service of its children shall not be turned adrift 
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on the cold mercy of the world in her old age. There are two 
ways of meeting this demand, one is to keep the teacher in school, 
pay her full salary, even though she can give only half service, and 
let the children suffer the loss. The other way is to retire the 
teacher on half salary when age diminishes her power. ‘This is 
much more humane and is truly economical. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SCHOOLS. 


If a city grows, its schools grow, and growing schools require 
constant building of new school houses. 

In Plainfield our school building has not kept pace with 
school growth. 

In 1901 we registered 2,697 pupils; last year, we registered 
4.017. That makes an increase of 1,320 in the 12 years. During 
this time we have added seating capacity as follows: High School, 
350; Washington School, 240; Jefferson School, 320. (The seat- 
ing capacity of the new Washington School is 480, but it dis- 
placed the old Washington School, which held 240, so the increase 
is but 240.) The total increase of seating in the whole city is 
therefore 910. But meanwhile, we have taken one room for the 
cooking class, which takes off 40 from the seating; also four other 
rooms we have devoted to special classes for retarded children, 
which can not have more than 15 pupils each, thus deducting 100 
more from the seating capacity. This means that we have really 
increased the seating capacity in the 12 years only 770. When we 
comply fully with the State law which requires us to put retarded 
children into special classes we shall have to start another such 
class, which will reduce the seating 25 more. This shows that in 
the last 12 years the pupils have increased about 600 more than 
we have increased the seating capacity, and the schools are now 
crowded. 


‘This does not mean that every room has 40 children. It is 
not possible to arrange classes in that way. If a second grade has 
25 pupils and a third grade 30, it is not possible to put the two 
in one room, under one teacher, because the class would be too 
large for the room and for the teacher. It is not possible to take 
a few of the third grade and put them with the second grade so 
as to make 40, and then fill up the third grade with other fourth 
grade pupils, without materially lessening the efficiency of the 
school work. In other words, you can not classify children and 
arrange them in rooms as you do clothespins in a box. It may 
seem wasteful to the one who knows nothing about school affairs 
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to see that several rooms have only 25, 28 or 30 pupils, when 
there are 40 desks in the room, but it cannot economically be 
avoided in some cases. 


With the schools growing at the rate of 200 more pupils each 
year, we must expect the building of a new school every second or 
third year, but we are already behind in accommodations in the 
grades about 500 sittings. 


THE SWIMMING POOL. 


To some, the swimming pool in the High School seems a lux- 
ury. On the contrary, it is a necessity. It is not a plaything, but a 
tool of education. It is not a place for children simply to splash 
around and have a good time, but it is an instrument as necessary 
for all round physical training as the laboratory is for the teaching 
of Science, as benches for teaching Manual Training, or as type- 
writers for giving Commercial Training. It is rare that any one 
questions the expense of school-rooms for teaching Latin or Alge- 
bra, but the building of a swimming pool does not cost as much 
as the building of accommodations for these other subjects, and 
the training which results from the swimming pool is of far more 
practical value. 

It should be borne in mind that in these days there is little 
or no opportunity for a boy or girl to learn to swim. Every one 
of my father’s children is a good swimmer, but not one of his 
grandchildren can swim a stroke. This is the common experi- 
ence. The places where we boys learned to swim in the old days 
are closed to the children of the present generation. In consid- 
ering the swimming pool, therefore, it should be borne in mind 
that this is practically the only opportunity for the boy and girl 
to learn the art of swimming. Is it worth while to provide the 
opportunity for them to learn it? 

The aim of education is to enable the child to make the most 
of his life. For three reasons the swimming pool is an important 
element in giving that education: 

1. It gives him power to save his own life, if through any 
chance he should be thrown into the water. 

2. It puts within his reach an important instrument for 
pleasure and for physical recuperation in his vacations by the shore 
of the sea, the river, or the lake. 

3. It puts within his power to save the life and happiness 
of others in time of need. No one who has had the sad experi- 
ence of seeing a shore lined with people, none of whom were able 
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to save a drowning child because they could not swim, will ever 
question the importance of teaching the art of swimming. 

Again, the construction of a swimming pool is really an act 
of financial wisdom. ‘The High School is now receiving 250 
pupils, or more, in each entering class. In 20 years, 5,000 children 
(probably more than this) will have entered the school, and it is 
intended that practically every one of these boys and girls shall 
learn the art of swimming. If the construction of the pool costs 
$8,000.00, it requires an investment of less than $2.00 per pupil 
to provide the instrument for teaching each one of these children 
that art. It may possibly cost $5.00 to $8.00 more per child for 
the salary of the instructor during these 20 years. In short, at an 
approximate expense of $10.00 each, these 5,000 children will be 
taught to swim. 

Now it costs the family and State together $4,000.00 to bring 
a boy to manhood. If he does not know how to swim and falls 
into the water, that $4,000.00 invested capital is at once destroyed. 
Every issue of the daily paper during the warm months shows how 
common this accident is, and with the tendency of the times for 
every one to take a vacation and to frequent the shores or to sail 
on the water, this becomes more and more important. ‘The invest- 
ment of $10.00, therefore, in teaching the boy or girl to swim, 
is a premium which we pay for the insurance of that $4,000.00 
from destruction by water during all the child’s future life. While 
we pay $20.00 a year for insuring payment of $1,000.00 to one’s 
family in case of death, can any one question the wisdom of paying 
$10.00 for preserving the life itself for 20 years or 30 or 40 years? 

Aside from the value of the pool in teaching swimming to 
the members of the school, it offers an invaluable adjunct to the 
work of the Playground Commission during the summer months, 
for there is no reason why it should not be in use by children in 
the daytime and by men and women in the evening, under proper 
restrictions, during the vacation period. 

Undoubtedly, when it is completed the public will hear of the 
swimming pool mainly in connection with the healthful sport of 
the young people, but it should not be forgotten that meanwhile 
it is performing the solid work of bestowing on our boys and girls 
that priceless gift—the art of swimming. 


THE OPPORTUNITY CLASS. 


Children in school are necessarily managed and taught in 
classes. But in every class there are some children that can not 
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keep up with their comrades. Because of illness, absence, peculiar 
mentality, or for other reasons, they fall behind, and as the year 
passes they get farther and farther below grade, so that at the 
end of the year they are not promoted. Later, this may happen 
again, and yet again, so that there are in the schools quite a num- 
ber of children that are two, three, four years behind other chil- 
dren of their age. We call these children laggards. ‘There is 
nothing of reproach in the term; it is simply a word used to de- 
scribe a condition. A laggard is a child who can not keep up 
with his comrades in the intellectual march. ‘The reason for his 
being a laggard may or may not be something for which the child 
is responsible. More often he is not responsible for it. It is due 
to some physical or mental condition, or to neglect on the part of 
his elders. As the laggard gets older, he drops out of school with- 
out finishing the course, and this is one reason why the higher 
grades are so much smaller in number than the lower grades. 


| Until within a few years, school authorities have given little 
or no attention to these matters. It has been taken as a matter 
of course that children should fall behind, and that many of them 
would drop out of the higher grades. But in Plainfield we long 
ago realized its seriousness, and as we studied it we saw that with 
help at the right time many children might be saved from losing 
promotion. We are accustomed therefore to assign to each prin- 
cipal a teacher who has no regular class, but who devotes her 
whole time to working with backward children. Those pupils 
who are having especial difficulty with Reading, or with Arith- 
metic, or with English, are sent to this special teacher singly or 
in small groups. She studies their difficulties and gives them 
special instruction until they are abreast of the class and then they 
return to the regular work. In this way many children are saved 
the loss of a year by non-promotion. 

Still there are some who fail to pass, and for these we have 
instituted summer classes. Pupils who have missed promotion 
attend these classes and devote their whole day to the one or two 
subjects in which they have failed. ‘The teacher gives them a 
thorough review of the year’s work and dwells particularly on the 
essential points. By this special work accompanied by special 
effort by the child many pupils are able to make good and go on 
with their class in the Fall, thus saving the loss of a year by 
going over the work of a grade a second time. 

But after doing all this, there are still found to be some 
children with peculiar mentality who can not benefit from regular 
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class work. They require special individual treatment and con- 
siderable time on the part of a teacher. For these we have estab- 
lished special classes, opportunity classes we call them, because they 
give a special opportunity to the children that are sent to them. 
The teacher has only fifteen pupils, and because of the smallness 
of her class she is able to study each individual closely, to give 
him personal work, and to supply the special treatment that his 
case requires, and she has time to devote to each child, which the 
teacher of forty pupils cannot give. We now have four such 
classes, and to fully meet the need we shall have to establish one 
or two more. 

Of course, the per capita expense for these classes is large, 
for we spend on fifteen pupils the money that we have usually 
spread over thirty or more. But the relief to the regular class 
which is afforded by taking out these special cases is very large. 
Where such a child is taught with the rest of the class, he in- 
evitably absorbs a large part of the teacher’s time and attention, 
and the worst of it is that even with that undue attention he can 
not succeed. Transferring him to a special class gives him the 
peculiar treatment which he needs and so enables him to get far 
greater profit from his day’s work and it also permits the regular 
teacher to do more with the other children. 


As in the case of medical inspection, the State has now estab- 
lished by law for all cities the custom which Plainfield had already 
the foresight to adopt for the benefit of its own children, so in the 
matter of special classes, the State now requires of all cities that 
which we undertook voluntarily to increase the efficiency of our 
own schools, and the State has justified and approved our action 
by requiring that whenever there are ten or more children that are 
three years below their grade the Board of Education shall pro- 
vide a special class for them, assigning not more than fifteen pupils 
to any one teacher. 

SCHOOL TESTS. 


During the year all the classes from the third grade to the 
eighth have been tested twice in English, once in September and 
again in May. ‘The aim was, first to test the ability of the children 
to use good English, and second, to note the progress made during 
the year. The results were very satisfactory, showing in general 
a good degree of accuracy in practical grammar, an intelligent 
grasp of language, and facility in its use. ‘There is also a high 
degree of correctness in the spelling of the words which the child 
himself uses, which is the true test of spelling. 
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The test in May showed very satisfactory progress during 
the year. It also showed that the work in the different schools is 
being brought closer to one uniform standard, that the weak spots 
are being eliminated and that the teaching is more effective. In 
the grammar grades there were practically no papers that were 
“very poor” except in case of children of foreign birth who have 
not yet got a full comprehension of English. 


The work in English in the High School was highly compli- 
mented by the Committee that examined the annual essays, show- 
ing that this most vital subject, the facility in the use of our native 
language, is being efficiently treated all along the line. 


The higher grades were tested in a similar way in Arithmetic 
and with good results. A comparison of the results of the two 
examinations shows very satisfactory growth during the year; a 
gratifying increase in accuracy and readiness in the fundamental 
operations. 

For much of the most valuable work of the schools there is 
no test that can measure results. We are constantly striving to 
develop accuracy, independence, inventiveness, quickness and gen- 
eral intelligence in the school work, and honesty, faithfulness, per- 
sistence, and the other elements of strong character, and the school 
life indicates, to one familiar with it, that we are in large measure 
successful ; but only the future life of the pupils can tell how great 
this success Is. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


In no department does the modern school show greater im- 
provement than in the attention paid to the physical welfare of 
the child. Twenty years ago little thought was given to ventila- 
tion. It was chiefly left to nature. Drinking water was obtained 
at a well in the yard, the toilets were outside, at no great distance 
from the well. Our new buildings have ample ventilation, and the 
air is forced into the rooms by fans driven by a motor. The drink- 
ing water all comes from the city mains, and is provided by bub- 
bling hygienic fountains. Toilets are all high class, inside of the 
school buildings. The old double desks have been removed and 
all our school-rooms are now equipped with single desks, adjust- 
able to the height of the pupil. 

Medical examiners test the eyesight and hearing, and ex- 
amine the physical condition of every pupil each year, notifying 
the parents of any attention which they may require. Dental in- 
spectors in similar manner inspect the teeth of every pupil each 
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year, giving advice as to their care and urging upon the home at- 
tention to those that are defective. The work of the medical and 
dental inspectors is followed up by a nurse, who visits the homes 
and shows the parent how to do things that can be done in the 
home, and to urge professional attention where it is required. This 
work is supplemented by the Supervisor of Physical Training, who 
also examines each pupil in the higher grades and gives prescrip- 
tions for special exercises to meet individual needs. 

As a matter of protection against fire, the various buildings 
have been examined by inspectors several times within a few years. 
_ The buildings that need them have been supplied with fire escapes, 
outside doors have been supplied with self-acting panic bolts to 
open them by simple pressure from inside, and the boilers have 
been shut off from the rest of the building by brick walls and iron 
doors, and other precautions taken to eliminate, as far as possible, 
any danger of fire. The last building erected was fireproof con- 
struction from cellar to roof, and so thoroughly has this work of 
general improvement been done in the other buildings that the 
State Inspector declares that as far as danger to the children is 
concerned, our buildings are now practically fireproof. 

The following detailed work of the Hygiene Department will 
be of interest to many who are not familiar with it. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


As soon as possible after the opening of the schools in the 
Fall, the Medical Inspector examines every pupil in the schools, 
noting condition of the vision, hearing, tonsils, nose and throat, 
any defects in the heart and lungs, enlarged glands, goitre, aenemia, 
mal-nutrition, inflamed eyelids, parasitic diseases such as ring- 
worm and pediculosis capitis. ‘The condition of the teeth is noted 
by the dental inspectors. ‘The results are recorded in permanent 
form by both inspectors and note is made of those cases needing 
attention, those cards being turned over to the school nurse to be 
followed up. 


In addition to these routine examinations, all candidates for 
athletic teams are examined by the Medical Inspector and not 
allowed to take part in these events unless a certificate is granted 
by him. 

If a case of contagious disease occurs in any of the classes, 
the room is at once disinfected by the Board of Health, and the 
Medical Inspector makes daily inspection of the other members 
of the class until all danger of an outbreak of the disease is over. 
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Pupils excluded for contagious disease are not permitted to return 
to school until they present a certificate from the Medical Inspector 
or the Board of Health physician. ‘The Inspector’s office is in 
telephone connection with every school, and as the teacher looks 
over her class each morning, or the nurse makes her regular in- 
spections, if any suspicious symptoms are noticed in a child he is 
set aside and the inspector summoned to view the case. 


Any defects that are noted in the examination of pupils are 
reported to the parents, with recommendation that they should 
immediately consult their family physician or a specialist for the 
correction of these defects. This is followed up by visitation by 
the school nurse, when needed either to explain matters to the 
parent or to urge treatment. We note an increased desire on the 
part of the parents that their children should have their defects 
corrected, and they frequently consult the Medical Inspector, vol- 
untarily, as to what shall be done for their children’s good. 


A list has been prepared of all the children in the city that 
are three years or more behind their grade, and the pupils on this 
list (except those whose retardation can be explained by absence 
or similar cause) are under the special care of the Inspector. The 
pupils are examined with unusual care for physical defects both 
by the Medical Inspector and by the Dental Inspectors, and also 
specially with the Binet tests. As a result of these examinations, 
and on the advice of the Inspector, assignments are made to the 
specia! classes for retarded pupils. “The remedying of any serious 
defects is then the special care of the school nurse, who follows 
up the cases with more than usual insistence until attention is 
secured either from the family physician or from the hospital 
clinics. A second examination, both physical and by the Binet test, 
is given, as needed, for verification or further study of the case. 
The Inspector makes this class of pupils his special study. 

Attention is also given by the Inspector to the school arrange- 
ments, the condition of the toilets and other appointments that can 
affect the physical welfare of the children, and recommendations 
are made to the principals or the Board of Education as needed. 

As to the value of medical inspection, two facts are notable, 
first that statistics show that children with enlarged glands take, 
on the average, one year longer to do the eight years school work 
than do those children that are normal. In addition to this, there 
are many children with defects in sight or hearing that without 
such inspection would not be discovered by the parents before the 
child had suffered much loss in time and comfort. A little boy 
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once said to his school-mates, ‘I don’t make any more mistakes in 
my music.” That boy had such poor eyesight that he could not 
read letters three inches square at the distance of six feet, and yet 
he had been repeatedly punished for making mistakes, when he 
could not see the work plainly. His defect was discovered by the 
school room tests of the pupils’ eyesight. The parents got glasses, 
and the boy was no longer punished for making mistakes for which 
he was not responsible. The boy did not know, his parents did 
not know, but that he saw as well as every other boy, and his mis- 
takes were supposed to be from carelessness or inattention. “Chere 
have been thousands of just such boys and girls in the schools in 
the years past, stumbling along, hating their work, scolded and 
punished by teachers and parents because they did not get their 
lessons, when the real reason was because they could not see. Medi- 
cal inspection prevents these mistakes that are due to defective eye- 
sight and defective hearing. 


DENTAL INSPECTORS. 


The Dental Inspectors, each Fall, inspect the teeth and condi- 
tions of the mouth of each pupil, recording the defects, advising 
the parents, and urging attention for the child’s benefit, in a way 
similar to that of the Medical Inspector. But few people realize 
the effect of defective teeth on the health and happiness and effici- 
ency of the child. Statistics show that on the average the child 
with defective teeth takes 844 years to do 8 years work. If the 
Dental Inspectors can’secure attention to the teeth so as to save 
this half year for many children, it is abundantly worth while. 
The records show that the work is producing improvement year 
by year. , 


THE SCHOOL NURSE. 


The nurse takes the cards of the Medical Inspector that show 
serious defects, and as promptly as possible follows up all the cases 
that have had a notice from the Inspector, allowing ten days be- 
tween the time of her visit and the notice for the parents to act 
upon the advice of the doctor. If she finds that the parents have 
not already done so, she urges that the child be taken to their fam- 
ily physician. Where there is no physician, they are referred to 
the hospital clinic. If there is no one in the family who can take 
these children to the doctor or to the clinic, the nurse arranges to 
do so herself. The clinics are held at the hospital and are on dif- 
ferent days for the eyes, ears, throat, nose, orthopedic, skin and 
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general clinic. ‘There is also a tuberculosis clinic and a dental 
clinic. 

In all cases where the nurse is at all uncertain that her advice 
will be followed, she makes a second visit. In no case does the 
nurse insist upon treatments or operations, the parents being 
merely urged as strongly as possible to obtain and follow the advice 
of their own physician or the doctor at the clinic. Wherever cases 
are found where the parents claim they can not afford operations 
or obtain glasses, etc., they are referred by the nurse to the proper 
charitable institutions and in all cases it is made possible for them 
to obtain medical assistance. All cases are followed up until the 
nurse has had some definite answer from the parents, which she 
reports in writing upon the cards. 

In the case of children who are excluded for contagious dis- 
ease, at the expiration of the period of exclusion, if the child does 
not return to school promptly, with the proper certificate of re- 
admission, the nurse follows up the case by a home visit, inquiring 
into the cause of the child’s non-appearance and seeing that the 
child is returned to school as soon as possible. 

In similar manner the nurse follows up the work of the Dental 
Inspectors, though not so fully, as yet. 

In addition to the work of following up the examinations of 
the inspectors, the nurse visits each school building twice a week. 
The children in all the grades below the 6th are inspected every 
week. That is, the nurse goes into the class room and the children 
pass in a line before her while she examines the condition of their 
skin, eyes, throat and hair. During the second visit to that class 
room, she sees those who the teacher thinks need special attention 
or those whose condition at the first visit made it necessary to fol- 
low up the case. The 6th and 7th grades she examines every other 
week. ‘The 8th grade once a month. 

All children who are not in first-class condition are asked 
quietly to meet the nurse in the office or outside the class room. 
There she talks to them or else gives them a card explaining to the 
parents the nature of the trouble, and in cases of uncleanliness, 
what methods to employ to remove the cause. In cases of suspected 
illness, she urges the necessity of seeing a physician. 

After school closes in the afternoon, and often between ses- 
sions, the nurse visits in their homes those who have been reported 
to her by the principals as absent from illness or those who have 
been excluded by the school physician. She knows the children, 
the homes and localities and is able to give much help and valuable 
suggestion to parents to aid them in the care of their children. 

About once a week, sometimes two or three times a week, the 
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nurse takes several children to the hospital to be examined at the 
orthopedic, nose, throat, eye, dental or general clinic. She knows 
what parents are too busy or too indolent to attend to this duty, 
and but for her aid many children would go for months or years 
without the surgical aid they need. 

Sometimes the principals telephone for the nurse when a child 
has been hurt or cut in the school yard or building and when the 
wound is not serious enough to call a physician but does need im- 
mediate care. 

For each school, each day, and each child examined, records 
are kept. ‘There are about 7,000 cards exclusive of daily reports 
to be kept each year. The calls in the homes that can not be done 
during the week are made Saturday morning. On an average, the 
nurse makes about 11,000 inspections of children each month. 

Some people wonder at the need of a school nurse. ‘The fore- 
going shows that she is a busy person. It should be noted also that 
she does no nursing, as such, but is rather a doctor’s assistant. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The work in Physical Education begins in the Fifth Grammar 
Grades and will proceed progressively through the High School 
on the completion of the new gymnasium. At present the num- 
bers are limited to the lower classes of the High School as accom- 
modations are insufficient for all. 

Believing that the efficiency of the work can be established 
only by individual instruction, a careful physical examination is 
made of each pupil, in the fall, and the results recorded. Where 
corrective prescriptions are necessary, corrective work pertaining 
largely to curvature of spine, incorrect posture, uneven hips, 
rounded or uneven shoulders, and projecting shoulder-blades, spe- 
cial exercises are prescribed to cure the defect and a second exam- 
ination made in the spring to note the progress in the cure. The 
table below shows the result of this special corrective work, to- 
gether with the introduction of correct standing and sitting posi- 
tions, and with regular periods of prescribed exercise as part of 
the class room work; also the introduction of correct method of 
carrying school books, as in the grades the carrying of books on 
the hips was found to be a source of much deformity. 


COLLECTIVE RECORD OF GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Pupil i 
YEAR Grades Pecieed peut 
OOS Bi eka Wag sae a ste tee vaca ene tatey A SPN PL AUR. 784 179 
DOVES UY Ad AN AUN ISSIR Cu aA 1050 72* 


_. “Twenty-four of the seventy-two defective were from other schools 
without previous physical training, who entered here in Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. 
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Throughout the High School, the physical examination is 
conducted twice yearly and is given greater detail. A health 
standard 1s entered on each card, that the student may not 
only see his own physical condition but compare it with ideal 
conditions at his period of growth. Prescription is given for home 
practice to aid in reaching the standard required. The work in the 
High School includes, beside the exercises necessary for corrective 
work and building of correct posture, courses in apparatus work, 
rhythmical gymnastics, and folk dancing, and a portion of each 
period is devoted to games and recreation. Interspersed, as occasion 
seems to demand, are talks upon the student’s physical welfare, 
that he may arrive at the realization that as he lives so he will 
grow and will direct his powers both physical and mental toward 
right living. 

HIGH SCHOOL RECORD. 


Pupils Cases Cases Cases 

YEAR Examined Defective Per Cent Corrected Uncorrected 
Fee UES CU a A et RR 152 150 32 111 39 
TRE OORSS The] ORLA BL TRG 158 94 59.49 74 20 

DD ea ete ho ele alle 's, 5) arenes 169 51 30.17 37 14 
PPO WE ON areca S SiS ied seis ¢ 176 58 32.95 35 23 
1G a At a eg on 200 42 yA 36 6 
PAB Ziel stele) ah a/ieks sk lae\te 216 40 18.51 28 12 
1 2 SAA 1071 435 321 114 


Double session prevented complete registration for 1912-13. 


Column one excludes those who were interrupted in their 
course by extended absence or by an interruption of work due to 
change of class periods or the taking of additional subjects, thus 
debarring them from a complete year of work. ‘Total such cases 
168. 

Column two includes those who in one or more items did not 
come up to health standard. The decrease in this column is due 
to progress of work through the Grades into the High School and 
the result of continuous work at latter. 

Cases indicated in column four are due 4% to lack of prac- 
tice on part of negligent pupils and 34% to seriousness of defect 
requiring an extension of time for permanent benefit. 

Additional facts of interest in this connection are furnished 
by the statistics of Harvard College Gymnasium. From these, 
Dr. Sargent finds that the men that come to college from the big 
private schools with their gymnasiums and athletics are 134 inches 
taller and 8.8 pounds heavier than the men from the public high 
schools of Boston and Cambridge. It is true that the High School 
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men turn the tables on the private school men when it comes to 
scholarship, one in five of them being in the first or second scholar- 
ship group while only one in 35 of the private school men reach 
those groups; and yet, in spite of my professional predilection for 
scholarship, if I had to choose for my pupils the alternative of more 
knowledge or more health, I should say “more health.” But why 
need there be any alternative? Why not give our boys and girls 
both more knowledge and more health? With the enlarged gym- 
nasium, with the swimming pool, and with the broadening of out- 
door athletics so as to include a large portion of the High School 
pupils, I expect in the next decade or two to show an appreciable 
increase in stature and weight in our High School graduates as 
we have already shown a marked decrease in the physical defects 
of our children in the grades. Now that the changed conditions 
of modern life have taken from so many of the children the op- 
portunity for body development which their parents had in the 
home activities, it is necessary that the school should give definite 
attention to their physical training. It is as much worth while 
to teach them to run and jump, skate and swim, to get good mus- 
cular control of their movements, as it is to teach them to translate 
Caesar or to demonstrate a mathematical theorem. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Most boys have a special aptitude for one thing more than 
another. If the life calling runs along that line of special aptitude, 
then the future man will find joy in his work and increasing suc- 
cess and happiness will come to him. If, however, his life calling 
falls along other lines,—lines that are uncongenial, then it means 
a real tragedy in the life of the future man. He will not enjoy 
his work, and the success and happiness that come to him will 
fall short of what he might have had. 

Has your boy such special aptitude? Do you know? Per- 
haps you have already chosen his life calling. Did you choose it 
because you saw he was especially adapted to it, or because you 
thought it a good calling, because of its respectability, or because 
of its money rewards? 

The only one who can answer the question as to the life call- 
ing for a boy is the boy himself. But very few boys:at the age of 
fourteen can give a definite answer in words. “They do not yet 
know themselves; they do not know the callings. It needs the 
study and counsel of an older head that knows life and under- 
stands the boy. ‘The most suitable one to give this advice is, of 
course, the boy’s father, but in these days, unfortunately, so many 
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fathers are utterly absorbed in their business. As a rule, the mat- 
tet drifts along until the boy leaves school, and then he drops into 
the first vacant place that promises a fair reward. ‘To the boy, 
the immediate returns look big. He can not look beyond them and 
see the larger rewards that might come to him in the future in 
some other pursuit that offers smaller rewards in the present. It 
results in many, many boys getting into work that does not appeal 
to them, that does not bring out their aptitude and capacity. It 
produces a second-rate workman in one calling who might have 
been first-rate in another. No one can estimate the loss to the 
world in pushing into the legal profession a boy who has an in- 
ventor’s genius, and has no aptitude for law; in making a second- 
rate doctor of a man who might have made a first-rate engineer ; 
in making a second-rate business man of a boy who might have 
made a successful artist. A square peg in a round hole always 
means loss. 

Next to the father, the one best fitted for giving this aid is 
the teacher, but he is already overloaded. His time and _ his 
thought are absorbed in teaching the boy the subjects of the school 
course; he has but little time for this important work. By his 
very vocation, he is not enough in touch with the various callings 
outside to know their demands and their true value as regards the 
individual child. The time is coming (in some cities it has already 
arrived) when we shall pay a good salary to some broad-minded, 
big-hearted man to devote his whole time and thought to this work, 
to studying the conditions, the demands and rewards of various 
callings, and then studying the boys as they come up through the 
course, and finally guiding the boy into that work out of which 
he can get the most for himself and the world. ‘The institution 
of such work will do much to keep boys and girls in school longer. 
Now they drop out in large numbers at fourteen years of age be- 
cause they see no connection between school work and their future. 
They have no definite calling in mind and know nothing of the 
demands for fitness which the various callings make. Such an 
adviser would make them see the pertinency of school and the 
money value of two or three years more of special preparation. 
They would not, as now, drop out and go into the “dead end” 
occupations that leave them worse off at 16 or 17 as far as a profit- 
able calling is concerned, than if they were just coming out of 
school. Such an adviser would also be of great value to the general 
work of the school, since he would bring to it definite information 
of what the world outside the school requires of the pupils when 
they get out into the business world. 
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The more I see of life, the more there grows upon me the 
importance of this work. Indeed, I am coming to think that there 
is nothing in the whole school course that surpasses it in import- 
ance. 


THE LARGER USE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The public lectures, evening classes, and other activities in 
the various school buildings during the evenings have been con- 
tinued during the past year, but the work has been widely ex- 
tended in various directions. 


In December, the auditorium of the Washington School was 
opened for educational and social purposes for the members of the 
evening classes, under the supervision of a committee from the 
Parent-Teacher Association. In the winter, a public meeting of 
the citizens was held to discuss the question of evening recreation. 
In response to a motion passed at that meeting, the presiding 
officer, Mayor Stewart, appointed a citizens’ committee to study 
the question of evening recreation and to promote the evening use 
of the schools, provided it received the co-operation and support 
of the Board of Education. ‘The Board gave cordial support to 
the movement, and with the aid of that committee the work has 
extended until now one or more rooms are used practically every 
evening for civic clubs, dramatic clubs, social clubs, debating clubs, 
political organizations, senior municipal orchestra, junior munici- 
pal orchestra, grammar school alumni association, and other pur- 
poses. With the co-operation of this committee and the Board of 
Education, a trained and experienced supervisor is now employed 
to devote her whole time to the supervision and promotion of 
these interests. 


In making this advance, Plainfield is simply taking part in 
a widespread movement that has been growing very rapidly in the 
last few years. ‘This movement has for its aim, making the school 
house the civic center of the neighborhood. It rests on the funda- 
mental principle that the school buildings are built by the citizens; 
that they own them. If, without interfering with the proper 
use of the building by the school children, the houses may be 
opened for the enjoyment and profit of the people that are no 
longer school children, then the investment will return so much 
the larger dividends to their owners. 


The wisdom and civic economy of this movement is estab- 
lished by two facts drawn from general police records: 
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1. Nearly all misdemeanors by young men and women are 
results of three causes: 


a. A desire for adventure; 
b. An instinct to follow the leader ; 
c. Desire for acquisition. 


These three motives have produced nearly all the discoveries, in- 
ventions, and large movements in human society. ‘The great men 
of the world did their work in response to these instincts. "They 
lead the young people astray because they are not directed into the 
right channels. ‘The evening recreation movement affords the 
opportunity to nourish and direct these instincts so that they shall 
lead the young people to good instead of evil. 

2. ‘The second fact is that nearly all the misdemeanors com- 
mitted by young people take place in the evening hours between 
7 and 11. If the opening of the school buildings can draw in any 
number of these young people to spend these dangerous hours of 
leisure under safe conditions, even if the hours are spent in mere 
enjoyment, if that enjoyment be clean, then this alone would justify 
the opening of the school buildings. 

Already, in many communities, this use of buildings is kept 
in mind in designing them, and they are built and furnished to 
facilitate their attractiveness and convenience for the use of the 
adults in the out-of-school hours. 


THE AIM OF THE SCHOOLS. 


School children may be divided roughly into two classes, 
those who will finish their education in the local school, and 
those who will go on to higher institutions of learning. Our 
school system is meeting the needs of both these classes. As a 
fitting school for college, university, technical school and normal 
school, the Plainfield High School is unsurpassed. The work our 
pupils do in higher institutions speaks volumes for their prepara- 
tory training. For the boy or girl who wishes to go higher, it not 
only furnishes a preparation full, strong and adequate, but it does 
more, it gives a training and general education that is not given 
by those schools whose aim is simply to get the pupil into college in 
the shortest possible time. We do not lose sight of the value of 
time; but we recognize a distinction between the mere imparting 
of knowledge, and education; we believe that our duty is not only 
to prepare the pupil to pass the college examination but, equally 
important, to prepare him for a well balanced, sane and sound 
citizenship, to cultivate in him those sentiments and. standards, 
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those ideals and principles, those likes and dislikes, those apprecia- 
tions and contempts, those social habits and customs, that will 
make him a useful member of society. 

But the work for those going to a higher school is not the 
most important part of the school work, and is not so considered 
in our plans or our management. The children who finish their 
education in our own school are of equal importance and by reason 
of their numbers receive even more consideration. For this class 
we are doing excellent work. Our varied course of study, its 
liberal, flexible administration, the practical trend of many of 
the subjects are well calculated to give a sound foundation for 
future usefulness and happiness, and the graduate of our High 
School is almost sure to be successful. Except in the Commercial 
Department we are not attempting to equip our pupils for skilled 
workmanship in any occupation immediately after graduation. 
We are rather striving to lay a general foundation that shall fit 
them for more intelligent and skillful work in the occupation they 
may choose, and above all to give them a mental and spiritual out- 
look that shall qualify them for successful living outside of their 
working hours. Really, a man’s leisure hours are greater than 
those he spends in labor, and the way he spends them is more im- 
portant. His education should, therefore, have distinctly in view, 
fitting him for his duties outside of labor. 

We are striving not only to give our pupils sound minds but 
also sound bodies. By our medical inspection, our school nurse 
and our physical training, we train them to breathe better, to sit 
better, stand better, and walk better, and to have more alertness 
and vigor in their movements. By our training we are really elim- 
inating uneven shoulders, projecting shoulder blades, uneven hips 
and the minor physical irregularities, and so are giving them a 
better physical equipment to meet the needs of life. 

We are also trying frankly to train the moral side of their 
natures. By our management and our teaching, we are striving 
to create a school atmosphere in which the child shall learn to re- 
spect the rights of others, to love truth and honesty, to practice 
self-control, to be optimistic and sunny in disposition and to desire 
to do something and be something that is worth while. 

‘That we are succeeding is the testimony of those who visit 
our schools. ‘The happiness and naturalness of our school rooms 
and the cordiality of feeling and sympathy between teacher and 
pupils and teachers and parents, are commented upon as unusual. 

In a word, we are trying to teach the old-time three R’s 
better than ever, but we are trying to teach a fourth R more im- 
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portant still, right living. We are trying to develop these qualities 
of body, mind, and heart which shall equip our boys and girls to 
meet in manful fashion the exacting demands of modern life, and 
find happiness as well as success. 

As to methods and course of study, we believe that the best 
is none too good for Plainfield boys and girls, and as new ideas 
arise they are carefully studied and, if wise, adopted. The Board 
of Education adopted Medical Inspection as true economy in re- 
moving handicaps from the children and in saving them from sick- 
ness and loss of time. It added a school nurse to make the work 
still more effective. Dental inspection has followed because it is 
seen that imperfect teeth affect the health and diminish the power 
to study, lessening the child’s chances in school and out. The hy- 
gienic conditions of the buildings have been kept up to modern 
ideas, provisions against fire danger have been perfected and new 
buildings have been constructed with the best appointments for 
the health and safety of the children and the highest efficiency in 
their training. 

The course of study in the grades has been simplified, omit- 
ting much that is obsolete, and made more practical. Manual 
training, including cooking and sewing, has been introduced and 
is being broadened and extended each year to bring it closer and 
closer to the nature of the child and the practical needs of the 
future man or woman. Summer schools have been added through a 
clear-sighted vision of the needs of a large class of children. The 
evening school for foreigners meets the need of a large class hither- 
to untouched by our schools but eager to learn; the larger evening 
use of the schools for lectures, meetings and social purposes grows 
out of a conviction that the school plant can be made to give its 
owners, the citizens, much larger returns than we have yet con- 
ceived of. 

Whatever plans we make, whatever equipment we furnish, 
the greatest factor in securing these ends is the teacher, and Plain- 
field is fortunate in having a corps of carefully selected, finely 
trained men and women who are working with enthusiasm and 
earnestness for the advancement of the children. 

One of these faithful workers, Miss S. Louise Wood, after 
thirty-five years in the Plainfield schools, terminated her service at 
the close of the year. The benefits conferred on the city in such a 
term of service cannot be estimated. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry M. Maxson. 
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Report of Attendance Supervisor 


To the Board of Education: 


I herewith submit my report for the.six months that I was 
in service. 


Number of Absentees reported for investigation............... 798 
Washington) Shoot ie ne CERO ane ane eae eo a 231 
Lincolac Schooner NTS Ta IY I es ser ates ee 168 
Bryant’ SChooh i eee wae eM e le eyelets a Amis ena ters gaa i eae 97 
Franklin Schools eye tite ee ai alavevabe annie) ors ialt QH anne te et eel eee a 59 
Jetkerson! (School) (sp ee a ees eaten eco ea Rr area a 55 
Special'Class:\) Whittier School ie ee a en yaa 70 
Whittier Schoolies eas ye ee Noa ca plate tans arene aan 14 
Stillman |ScHoGk ie sss eek h stele ieta level atts eel auevetats (ahaa soete eae 31 
Ervin) School (6s sab icine anata eral RkU Bes al ae 30 
St.Mary's School (ye ei Ua cha 3 Gala Gon ate MSU eh ad a 28 
OpenPAir School ee ye) ale aie tetas Ue age eee ae hehe an an 4 
Night (Clase yi ia ey al at Ta AVN alan rane aan 1 

—— 798 


' Chief cause of absence: 


Piness)/ 10) Homey 0). os asians AHS Bs BNNs 2k lean ta eB Se aa a 49 
Anes (OF papal ie eae Webi. ete nlovele ole iia baila lalate aes Mele EN 148 
fl WET 1 on ST Re NG PUR AeMA MANN Rb eQ MIO Lp Sn MN 193 
Mooth ache ii gieik alernehs Gls Wie No URS R AS ae eee 26 
GIFs i taht iy aaa MAIA MMU ORI POM IR ARCA IUBVAN SAS TA ny UE 8. 30 
PEGICU Osis oe aie hi eile bin eleeu aie APTS tela ee Rn el ea v7 
AT yc. a satis el oveialletra ete ation 6 Ola tule alae RCH Dee aoe ea 74 
Work)or care, of younger childreni 3). 3). ).0u Sa eee 42 
Delinquent) parents. eee eee ae YOO ae ells ern 147 
IMOVved AWAY eee Ree RRL Dap aN ea 2 
Miscellaneous: 3/5 aie 30) e ia OUleaale Gok oan One ana eR 30 
—— 798 
Number of children placed under special environment........ 7 
Howard Orphanage School for Colored Boys............. 2 
Good) WilliiRarms, Maine aie ci FN ye aaa 1 
Children’s)'Home) North |Plainfield= (2)... aie 1 
State, Home’ for Boys) Jamesburg :./13).).04 inde eae een 2 
Returned to (grandparents 6234) ak hal ee 1 
Old Cases ‘reapened ye cee ein ige als: wield UC e Te Ana Tenn iene 122 
ING W CASES.) 5) 010: isle) a loll olla letebatatlole tla slab eicle Melg ais (0) & Gm Cue 85 
Parents served with legal notices to send their children more regu- 
larly to school)}ia sais fi sO eA nS San an 37 
Cases tawen (0 Court MaeNie oe CU Gilis Aen ee Nn v a Oa Re ao 21 
Complaint: 
PETAR CY, iia Ny alate al alta hinder e le a6 0 te de ths ER on a ee 8 


PwcorPipibilaty ee ee ee ee teehee laig dian IRN Anan Va ee eta 4 
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PERC PULA ATOM NCE Neuadd hice Una ana dA tUVaN ale 3 
PYCHUGUEHLNDARERES WAM alee igi Ville ae aig LCG: 6 
mame ZL 
Disposition of court cases: 
Ry DEACCCOMDTOD Aton ty (cli wc ge ON ON) 9 
Girl returned to her home in Philadelphia................. 1 
PMPDEU CEU SPHLGHCE uy No uni iO LCG SN Villy cd Mc nid. 7 
Parent to show proof of ill health of child................. 1 
BIMe IMPOSEC ON PALENta ee asic sie ble Selose wade nedweaie’s 3 
— 21 
Parents prosecuted a second time for same complaint........... 4 
Juveniles brought to court a second time for same complaint..... 5 
Pupils placed under observation of Attendance Supervisor...... 32 
Number of cases investigated for North American Civic League 
Ber RANGES ET UC clay Oy i yceuicyunniareiiah a MUI TN Rs 28 
Cases referred to Charity Organization Society................. 16 
Si aseayTePOTted tO) SCHOO! NUTSE No! eis Laid elsa ve wede ccd wabce sd eb bes 21 
POP RTPOUEOWMDAUNINDESEEUNI Oh Ui OU ki etl Ue el i Z 
Exemption from attendance granted ............cccccccceccces 26 
Children found not attending any school and placed in school... 6 
Truants taken to school by Supervisor...............000cecee 6 
Truants taken to school by police officer..................008- 16 
PIS NEX DEM EC) EO) SCHOOM 's)5/c%s So h)c Se on)6 aldose eceralarald 6 als sleid we 1 
Visits made in homes, stores and factories..................005. 601 


RECORD OF PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL 
(Including only the Grades) 


Sept. Jan. May Total 
1912 1913 1913 =1912-713 


MWe HOREMEN ES COV Ce el iaielie hs elk: sl alin'e ie 234 100 is 411 
AOE eNO UIL eis vale’ lahaatd ly lara lehla'g sie 2 1 4 7 
PIPE ATOMACHOOIS eee ene intefaiceile dle: din'ery les 'e 8 3 + 15 
Have left school for ill health....... 19 13 10 42 
Have left school for work, not finishing 

CIPS PAGE Heh ie ie Liotta iplele tes 83 13 15 111 
Placed in reform schools ............ 3 3 3 9 
SCORE analale)s valalls toe lee) «wile a. elby a Sielaiers 2 2 4 


Respectfully submitted, 
Marcaret C. HOo.ty. 
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Report of Medical Inspector 


Board of Education, Plainfield, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find the report of the work of the 
Medical Inspector for the school year 1912-13. 


During this year we have had a number of exclusions for 
contagious diseases, but excepting a small epidemic of scarlet fever 
in the east end of the city, the cases excluded have been for the 
minor contagious diseases. 

I desire to call your attention to the large number of unvac- 
cinated children in our schools, also to note that small pox has 
been prevalent in Monmouth county, New Jersey, and at this time 
there is an epidemic of that disease at South Bethlehem, Pa. 


REPORT OF MEDICAL INSPECTOR FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1912-'13 


Visits made ‘by ‘Medical ‘Inspector. 3 000.0060 s selon one sie sees 368 
Pupils Examined yikes es need gale coe eu ew bila te ole lee a celety Lene pee aamanenaEn 3624 
Percent: ‘of pupils examitied |). - 4). civis i.e m/s = ss oles) le /'e oom ia eee 100 
Classrooms | visited. 1) Cue week 2a WEL itm or aystole le ehogs tere) aha ter Eames 97 
Special examinations ‘made :by ‘Inspector |. . 2)... 2)... 4. oe eee eee 392 
Cases of! CEFeCtive VISION) |a\5, scc'is yy ¢ asslaicte(e. Ai ule Weta siete! e MusteneLs etenenenmaee 140 
Cases of defective hearing. .'!5 nie etn): ve ps elke siete mets eke tenet 107 
Casesiofi enlarged. tonstlps iii \ccecieied wicls shop eremieere ais alee teat teams 349 
Cases of nasal ODSELUCTION | 2 6). isle Wie'a «+! atin ls ooefenehe sieteieln eee eae raat 80 
Cases of inflamed ‘eyelids: s:iciysc oi ceis © 3 oe clad mien elelotenee Bastin acetal 56 
Cases, of ‘convergent strabismus |. ji)55 0. 5 20 Sicoe wie one © seen 25 
Mo aSCS OF | POUTE os go Selec s wisis'k Sielpsghs eisai se eibieela sles cai Giles ni mame 1 
(Cases: OF anaemia’: 5 Male cicis: ss fale Siok plete dates > aieratsbalele ele leke onic lee ements 10 
“Cases Of skin disease fe S/s0 ek cidil oe ogee sees aco 4l ole gre enna a eae ea 14 
Cases of | disease (of | eart 6.02 gh, sbatemlee seas are alee 2 
Cases of disease of Tunes os. Gee oS 15 ie elle atela oak Geet sens aemmerns 1 
Cases ‘of hunchback? ones Se es ave peli tue see ie eens ee eee 2 
Cases, of idisease.\of, bladder, oii yor es ss ee sa beet ab eae 1 
Cases excluded for contagious diseases ............ce cece ee eeceaee 562 
MO ASES UN VACCIDALEG, ov 'a4 els Lila ci owl slo's, Wiis eliphelsol ft allele lahat eared 980 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. F. Van Horn, M. D., Medical Inspector. 
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High School Graduation 


Order of Exercises 


MC Re ee es ss oe a be hays Schubert 
Dmnriest co) Viarch trom Athalia.... 0... 66. 6. ee Mendelssohn 
WTOC ATO 0b bic ahaa vidaoceis ss « Rev. John Sheridan Zelie, D. D. 
Salutatory Address and Essay.......... Araminta Elizabeth Ayres 
O62 set 20S Rev. W. Warren Giles 


East Orange, N. J. 


MOyerrirebige Mance 1... o eee ee eee eee von Suppe 
WP resentation of Rewards..............: Dr. B. Van D. Hedges 


For Mathematics (The Late Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize), 
Offered by Mr. William M. Stillman 


For English Composition (The Late G. H. Babcock Prize), 
Offered by Mr. George L. Babcock 


For English Composition........ Offered by the Daily Press 
For English Composition...... Offered by the W. C. T. U. 


For English Composition (The Late Craig A. Marsh Prize), 
Offered by Mrs. Craig A. Marsh 


For Modern Languages...... Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
PECAN ia ae cin sis eas Offered by Mr. Alexander Gilbert 
For Commercial Studies..... Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
Poriiistorical ssays.,.:)........» Offered by the Courier-News 
For United States History (The Late Dr. J. B. Probasco 
Pee Nala c)af\'e's)si's! se» 0 Offered by Mrs. J. B. Probasco 
‘Selection from The Rose Maid............... Granichstaedten 
Valedictory Essay and Address........ Willard Stuart McKay 
Presentation of Diplomas by the President of the Board of Edu- 
Br aoia cic grain Sa goes less Mr. William S. Tyler 


Pe TEM AUW NV IGCONSIN cio ccc cle osc ee cece e et ee ees Purdy 
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Award of Prizes—1913 


Mathematics. 


The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize, given by Mr. Wm. M. Stillman. 
First Prize—$15 in gold—Winifred Stringham. 
Second Prize—Nicholas Zelmas. 
Honorable Mention—George Sirch. 


English Composition. 

1. The George H. Babcock Prize given by Mrs. George H. 
Babcock to the pupils of the Upper School writing the 
best composition. 

First Prize—$15 dollars in books, chosen by the receiver 
of the prize. Miscellaneous works of Louise M. Alcott, 
Mark Twain and other authors—Ernestine Wilson. 

Second Prize—$10 in books, chosen by the receiver of the 
prize. ‘Temple Edition of Shakespeare, 20 volumes— 
Grace Semer. 

Honorable Mention—Ada Woodworth. 

2. ‘The Craig A. Marsh Prize, given by Mrs. Craig A. Marsh 
to the pupils of the Freshman Class writing the best 
compositions. 

First Prize—$15 in gold—Ruth Voorhees. 

Second Prize—$10 in gold, Richard Borden. 

Honorable Mention—George Hunter. 

3. The Daily Press Prize for the best essay on a topic relat- 
ing to Municipal Affairs written by a member of the 
Senior Class. 

Prize—$10 in gold—Abraham Sachar. 

Honorable Mention—Annette McGinley. 

4. Prize for the best essay on a given topic, offered by the 
AY dea Giicrans Bates 

Prize—$5 in gold—Elizabeth Doig. 

Honorable Mention—Neva Waldorf. 


Translation. 


For the best translation of assigned passages, a first prize of 
three dollars and a second prize of two dollars expended 
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in books, chosen by the receiver of the prize. Given by 


Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. 


Senior French: 
First Prize—Three Works of Charlotte Bronte—Grace 


‘Thompson. 

Second Prize—Century of French Poets—Carolyn E. 
Mehl. 

Honorable Mention—Rosamond Carey and Gwendolyn 
Stanton. 


Junior French: 
First Prize—Naval Electricians’ Text-Book, Vol. 1— 
Samuel Mann. 


Second Prize—Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” in 2 vol- 
umes—Charles Fay. 


Senior German: 
First Prize—The Victor Book of the Opera, Page’s Selec- 
tions from American Poets—Dorothy Grauert. 


Second Prize—Temple Edition of Shakespeare, 4 volumes 
—Louise Grotman. 


Honorable Mention—Elsie Rodenbaugh. 


Junior German: 


First Prize—Temple Edition of Shakespeare, 7 volumes— 
Willard McKay. 
Second Prize—Cambridge Edition of Browning’s Works 
—Mabel Hunter. 
Honorable Mention—Edith Brokaw. 
Given by Mr. Alexander Gilbert. 


Virgil: 

First Prize—Temple Edition of Shakespeare, 3 volumes ; 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Saw- 
yer —Willard McKay. 

Second Prize—Poe’s Works—Charles Fay. 

Honorable Mention—Gwendolyn Stanton. 
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Cicero: 
First Prize—Naval Electricians’ Text Book, Vol. II,. 
Samuel Mann. 
Second Prize—Temple Edition of Shakespeare, 5 volumes. 
—Carter Lyman Goodrich. 
Honorable Mention—Elinor Johnston. 


Ceesar: 


First Prize—Miscellaneous Works, 3 volumes—Dorothy 
R. Stelle. 

Second Prize—Lives of Wagner and Beethoven—Mar- 
garet ‘Tubbs. 

Honorable Mention—Harold Davis. 


Commercial Prizes. 


Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. A first prize of three dol- 
lars and a second prize of two dollars, expended in the 
purchase of books chosen by the receiver of the prize. 


Amanuensis: 

First Prize—Everyman’s Edition of Shakespeare, 10 vol- 
umes—FEllen Sandberg. 

Second Prize—Everyman’s Edition of Longfellow’s Poems. 
Tennyson’s Poems and “Cranford’—Fredericka Quen- 
tin. 

Honorable Mention—Neva Waldorf, Gertrude Bunting. 


Stenography : 
First Prize—Mrs. Gene Straton Porter’s Works, 3. vol- 
umes—Lottie Mendell. 


Second Prize—Cambridge Edition of Tennyson’s Poems— 
Helen McKillop. 


Honorable Mention—Margaret Coombs, Helen Leitheus- 
ser. 
Bookkeeping : 
First Prize—Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables” and Ralph 
Connor’s works, 2 volumes—Edith Glover. 


Second Prize—Pancoast’ s Standard English Poems, Ey. 
eryman’s Edition of “‘Cranford”—Florence Boulter. 
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Honorable Mention—William Sowden, Ellen Shjarback. 


Typewriting: 
First Prize—Miscellaneous Works, 3 volumes—Laura 
Stillman. 


Second Prize—Book of Laws of Property—Burton Casner. 
oe Mention—Ruth Morris, Joseph Carty, Lillian 
chlief. 


United States History 


In the Grammar School. The Dr. J. B. Probasco Prize given 
by Mrs. J. B. Probasco. 


Prize—$10 in gold—Marion Archer. 
Honorable Mention—Percy M. Stelle, Everett N. Case. 


Class of 1913 


Willard Stuart McKay, Valedictorian 
Araminta Elizabeth Ayers, Salutatorian 


(CLASSICAL COURSE 


Margaret Randolph Bonnell Sarah Marion Wean 
Marjorie Cubberley Charles Fay 

Pauline Mary Gates Esty Foster 

Florence Ann Lee Monroe K. Good 
Elsie Dorothy Rodenbaugh Felix Otto Janke 
Mary Gwendolyn Stanton Willard Stuart McKay 
Luella Wilson Stryker John Ryerson 


Lloyd Benton Smith 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


Burton L. Casner David Stewart Roberts 
Tonnes Dennison Abraham Mason Sachar 
George Douglas Henderson Joseph Tillou Sattels 
Harry LaTour Paff James Stevenson Small 


Arthur Dudley Stout 


MopDERN LANGUAGE COURSE 


Araminta Elizabeth Ayers Dorothy Frances Neal 
Katharine Grant Bingaman Margaret Norris Russell 
Edith Hickok Brokaw Elsa Regina Schwed 
Martha Ellen Camp Natalie Mildred Selby 


Minnie Barbara Dobbs Diana Siegal 
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Grace Emily Graves 
Dorothy Louise Grauert 
Hazel Hyatt 

Elinor B. Johnston 
Helen Louise Leitheusser 


Marguerite Florence MacCallum 


Annette Margaret McGinley 
Carolyn Ethel Mehl 


Carolyn Gale Slauson 
Adabelle Thompson 
Neva Edna Waldorf 
Jane Wallace Wheelan 
Ada Clair Woodworth 
Edward Jenkins 

Philip Moskovitz 

A. Rutgers Neilson, Jr. 


ENGLISH COURSE 


Julia Aller 

Edith Marie Arnold 
Marguerite Frances Arnold 
Marjory Brewer Goodwin 
Roina Christine Heaume 
Millwood Lutz 

Edith Lewis Ogden 

Laura Anna Todd 
Frederick Redcliffe Allen 


Edson Allen 


Joseph Gregory Carty 

William Wells Davenport, Jr. 
Walter William Fischer 
Valentine Robert Goldsmith 
Silas Leonard Guttridge 
Frederick B. deH. Krom 
Harold Maitland McDowell 
Otto Moor, Jr. 

Edward J. Parker 

Woodhull 


BUSINESS COURSE 


Edith Jordon Ayers 
Mildred Edna Barnes 
Helen Anna Bryniarski 
Gertrude Runyon Bunting 
Dorothy Trout Cameron 
Edna DeHart 

Louise Malvine Grotmann 
Maude Pearle McAfee 
Marguerite Altemus Neal 


Lydia Nelson 

Ethel Anna Searing 
Edith Lucile Sears 
Fredericka Quentin 

Grace Lillian Stillman 
Albert Francis Bryniarski 
Matthew James Coughlan 
Arthur LeRoy Grisley 
John Heron 


Roy Gaston Vail 


Program Stillman Grammar School, 1913 


TAVOCAUOR NCA NE Seni ate aL KG Rev. Charles L. Goodrich 
song— | Vhe Lord) Is) My ‘Shepherd’ 23). 00 ere Smart 
Chorus by Graduating Class | 
Prelude—‘Tales of a Wayside Inn’. ..).... 505.002 Longfellow 
Ralph Benjamin Jacobs 
Te MME; OACLUIATL SL ALEST Kniss! el bial ee Aan ena The Bell of Atri 
| Elizabeth Katherine Marchant 
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GSE EAI NSP Aa Smith 
VE CONS UCONN Schnecker 
Chorus by Graduating Class 
The Poet’s Tale—‘Birds of Killingworth” 
Part One—Katherine Eleanor Hughes 
Part I'wo—Ruth Fuller 
Three-part Songs—‘“Woo Thou, Sweet Music” 
“A Hong-Kong Romance’.......... Hadley 
Chorus by Girls 
High School Orchestra—(a) Selection from “The Firefly” 
(6) “Salute the Flag” 
Director, Mrs. J. C. Evans 


NIG TSS Rev. Robert F. Y. Pierce, D. D. 
Pa ress LOU CSTACUATES |.) ee eee ea lule ls ee Dr. Henry M. Maxson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Presentation. of Diplomas... 3). 0.04... 5. - Mr. William S. Tyler 


President of Board of Education 
America—Audience Standing. 


List of Eighth Grade Graduates June 18, 1913 


Adams, Charles Arthur Lane, Hilda Ida 

Adams, Ralph Newman Lindsey, William Robert 
Alcorn, Tullia Grace Loizeaux, Lois Elizabeth 
Alexander, Ruth Naomi Lusardi, Eva Margaret. 
Alpaugh, Chester Theodore Lynn, Dorothy Gertrude 
Angerbauer, Marion Frances Lynn, Ruth Agnes 

Baker, Grace Lillian McDowell, Robert Fulton 
Ball, Lillian Macintyre, Roy Field 
Banks, Adelaide Mann, Ida 

Bantle, Minnie Barbara Manning, Elizabeth Dunn 
Bantle, George William Marchant, Elizabeth Katherine 
Barrett, Mildred Martin, Eugene Stockton 
Beekman, John Russell Marienscheck, Walter Ernest 
Berrien, Augusta Wallis McDonnell, Teresa Veronica 
Bender, Lena McDonough, Peter John 
Benson, Antoinette Jahn McKay, Harold John 
Bicknell, Mary Mildred McCormack, Mary Margaret 
Block, Morris Mehl, Catherine Marjorie 


Bohl, Norman Jasper Mercready, Lillian 
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Borman, John Henry 
Brandt, Axel Elmer 

Brown, Alice Irene 

Brown, Grace Marion - 
Brown, Louis Denton 
Brownlee, Alva William 
Casner, Mary Louise 

Clark, Mildred Mary 
Clark, Rose Helen 
Coddington, Hazel Allen 
Coffey, Albert James 
Colucci, Josephine Margaret 
Constandt, Minnie Hazel 
Coombs, Valentina 

Costales, Henry Gerard 
Coughlan, Marcella Margaret 
Courser, Muriel Jordan 
Cran, Margaret Florence 
Crane, Dorothy May 
Cullinan, Elsie Anderson 
Daniels, William Sumter 
Dealing, Margaret 
Delahanty, Joseph Edward 
Dobbins, Erma Gordon 
Dorflinger, Mabel Margaret 
Dunn, Raymond Alfred 
Dunn, Electa Vivien 
Earner, Annie Josephine 
Endress, Katherine Josephine 
Esoldo, Frank 

Esoldo, Josephine Angelina 
Firstbrook, George Harold 
Fischback, Christina Louise 
Fitzpatrick, Cornelius Lincoln 
Freedman, Anna Charlotte 
Freeman, Emma Adele 
Fuller, Ruth 

Gibbs, Anita Catherine 


Goldberg, David Morris 
Grannatt, Carolyn Blanche 
Grosset, Donald Alexander 
Guddat, Mary Angelica 
Hall, Florence Gardner 
Hall, Florence Mary 
Hammie, Helen Jane 

Hand, May Ella 

Henry, Max 

Handelman, Lillian Rose 
Henwood, Marjorie Watkins 
Hughes, Kathryn Eleanor 
Hutchcroft, Wendell Holden 
Hylan, Donald Francis 


Millard, Arthur Colin 
Mirsky, Dora 

Morrison, Martha Leona 
Morris, Maud Myrtle 
Moskovitz, Sadye 

Moy, Irene 

Mumford, Elizabeth Rose 
Mutnick, Joseph, Jr. 
Naylor, Ethel Beulah 
Newell, Hannah Helen 
Overbaugh, Beatrice May 
Paretto, Kathryn 

Paritz, Joseph 

Pennoyer, Carrie Elenor 
Preger, Samuel 

Pollock, Walter Clarkson 
Prussing, Harry Paul 
Ricketts, Marion Adelaide 
Rosalsky, Bessie Sylvia 
Rosenthal, Saul Gilbert 
Rosenthal, Esther Dorothy 
Rosenthal, Flora Lillian 
Ross, William Robert 
Roth, Martin Raymond 
Runyan, Hazel Mae 
Sachar, Jeannette 
Saunders, Jessie Jefferson 
Schinkel, Frederick Walter 
Schlick, Aaron 
Schmittman, Mildred Ruth 
Searing, Eleanor Valentine 
Siegal, Samuel 

Slorah, Amelia Lindsay 
Smalley, Alfred Randolph 
Sminck, Virginia Stuart 
Smith, John Edward 
Smith, Helen Gertrude 
Smith, Laura Josephine 


Smith, Lyle Udelle 
Spicer, Harold Willis 
Stevens, Katherine Alida 
Stelle, Percy Mathey 
Stewart, Pauline 

Storr, Marjorie Alberta 
Sutton, Violet Frances 
Sweeney, Genevieve Adele 
Thomas, Alma Jane 
Tildon, John Calvin 
Tildon, Hugh Clifford 
Turner, Willis 

Vail, Theodocia Voorhees 
Velard, Cala Michael 
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Jacobs, Ralph Benjamin 
Jackson, George Arthur 
Johnson, Ada Washington 
Johnson, Harry Niles 
Kapelsohn, Grace ‘Tillie 
Kelly, Marjorie Elizabeth 
Kline, Morris William 
Kunzman, Maurice Leo 


Vincent, Ethel Adele 
Weed, Adrian 

Wendell, Ethel Josephine 
Williams, Eva Bell 
Williams, Rebecca Powell 
Wilson, Robert Augustus 
Worden, Marion Claire 
Zeek, Lewis Fordom 


SPECIAL CLASS 


Pupils who were promoted from Seventh Grade to High School in 1912 
and have maintained their standing in the High School 


Allen, Augusta 
Applegate, Margaret 
Burnett, Mildred W. 
Canter, Meyer 
Clawson, Holmes 
Clay, Godfried Guion 
Dickinson, ‘Townsend 
Edwards, Helen 


Hudson, Margaret Joynes 
Moyer, Elizabeth 

Nielson, Florence P. 
Scruton, Homer 

Stanley, Ruth 

Todd, Hazel 

Vestergard, Christina 
Williams, Dickerman 


List of Teachers---1912-13 


WITH YEAR OF APPOINTMENT 


HENRY M. MAXSON, SUPERINTENDENT, 1892 


HicH SCHOOL 


Lindsey Best, Principal...... 1901 
Katnerine FP) Ball... i. . s. 1900 
SPSS ASO e euiais cles siete aisle 1890 
Hester) DU Beers. see ais ss 's\0 8 1912 
M. Elizabeth Benedict........ 1891 
Geraldine Brooks............ 1912 
Pele BLOW eae els ele. s 1912 
15% Goose Nl a4 Fast: fo Oe 1912 
Anna M. Cuddeback......... 1911 
George W. Wriston......... 1912 
(Oi wle Or fa) 1 ee nS 1912 

Ruth F. Stryker 

STILLMAN 

Anna M. Day, Principal..... 1880 
(NCen Wir ans sk... ks 1885 
US Sabi pad DREN Des 1909 
Dorothea Be Bulle ess... 1902 
‘Courtney Broadus......... Dea Bey 


Weve tte Oh CTAT Rt Uas)s de v0). « 1911 


Aveaane Gilberto. oy) vistas es 1904 
Adolphus W. Hauck......... 1912 
Samuel’ B.) Howe}. anc. . 1904 
Plenry Re TuUbDAaTdehi os osc 1907 
ROY Wi Or ala. eels Wie dletaesa 1912 
Cornelia Lounsbury.......... 1912 
Phepe Dei Govelly yee see: 1912 
CP Glee Pay aston Wye aud acy latins 1912 
TOL a IVLOOLE Seas eine ene 1907 
PANEER i WLLLLO Halls sheidlcainid is ate. © 1909 
Sophie P. Woodman......... 1911 
EIA RS ee 1912 

SCHOOL 

Eleanor’) 0.) Wilbereiioos. 6. 1895 
Tsabelle’: Gi) ROSS. een. es 1907 
Katherine M. Beebe......... 1906 
Mabel C. Trenbath.......... 1912 
Mary L. Searle......--.....- 1904 
Hilda C. Johnson..........-- 1912 
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WHITTIER SCHOOL 


Alice SR. Bat lower wieiocs «ise L902 APES An Cheevere:|....7 eae 1912 
MildrediC.) (Beard iy iia. eh: 19070) Carrie MVE Da visty cc dace yee 1912 
G!''Grace Weed. wists sss 1914 Helga sifohnsoniicn s) ewes 1909 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
Noel. Bullock; Principals’.'.1835)\0)) Blanchesmbierce a... eeee ean 1912 
Harriet Hy) \Humphrey.).0..). 1908* |) Fanny / Lo Beckwith.) eae 1908 
Rebea |S Whites es es 1910 ' : Gertrude’ M. Slocum’. 3.0... .% 1910 
Mabel i As (Batty neice 1910 \ Mariette M. Baldwin...... 2. 1910 
Clarai\ fi Churton sia) Waiae dae 1896) Mary VE. Wilking Reena 1909 
Py) Anna: Stillman yi eau 1906) |; Caroline A. Barbera. aan 1887 
Frances!) Kinney eis 1910)\)\'Ehzabeth “L Angell ini 1899 
Helen YC Drenbath ci. cisco 1907) Grace Berry). an are ee 1909 
Ruth Di Sadler Wo i yea 1910 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
M. E. Humpston, Principal...1874 Jean Gilfillan............... 1906 
M. Josephine Skillings....... 1910°\ Mayme | Breads o)..ca). omen 1905 
arlga) Posts sep cunts eta 1912.) ‘Sarah’ E:!) Watrous i) eee 1912 
Helen S. Osborne............ 1910) Julia WL Brandt.eec ee 1912 
Lilla>P. | Batemani..).02% 6% 1908) "Evelym Fisher oe. otseneneen 1909 
Alice, \StEVENS: jn.c visite eles) 1911) Elizabeth) A... Fowlers. aee 1912 
Sadie Ditanyecee emma 1912) Estella C;, Butlers nae eee 1910 
Olla iE. VSpencer vilicc mn pnlen, 4911)\\) Helen), By Sadler: {yee 1911 
BRYANT SCHOOL 
Flora Griffin, Principal...... 1892) |))Frances) Weed. Jigs eee 1905 
Martha) Klemm soe AN ae 1909") Lucia Ni; Woodhai inn. ene 1889 
Cassie BE. Cooper's). \e'sic/ssaie\s\s 1910). Kate M.;Marsh gee 1903 
Geneva')'G, Cowen iisiee. 2: 1905: Jessie} /Phelps.i) eee 1911 
Fannie Mi \Uhorn ie ei lnieiw «6 1910) Cora. Fi Gadus ae ne 1891 
Frelen WW Whitton... 04 seb 65 1906) Marie \}LoNewman).)... cue 1912 
(Pearl Mitche ncn io wet oninis 1912 
IRvING SCHOOL 
Genevieve Petrie, Principal..1888 | Mary J. Dennis.............. 1902 
Elizabeth M. Webber........ 1912 Alice’ Gi Barrettcn ues 1909 
Mary MS ORES secu ses cies 1909))\\"\"Marian |B) Rorbes ae 1911 
Elizabeth Greenleaf......... 1909)! Harriet, Filmeseneee ae 1891 
Mary Co Brodie s satay aa tavcels 1911) ‘Georgia ‘A. Ricker.) eee 1891 
Alice vA su at dam canbe) 1890: ‘ElizabethiS, \White!)...4.5 see 1902 
AEE CAAT KO Ua ey NU alten, 1899) Frieda TaGray cu. en nee 1910 
Frances M:) Betz. o... seen 1912 
LINCOLN SCHOOL 
Carolyn Bu (Leen unin wig in 1900) \Grace A. \Clapsaddles.2- 9.2 1912 
Myrtle S. Reynolds.......... 1904) 'S) (Lowise | Wood iin tata eile 1878 
Blizabeth WH Dodden seni, 1912)))) Addie) D.\Eastmanunc. vc sa 1906 
Pulize) oy astm an wisi): ele cies 1907) "Mary Li Marsha) scree 1905 
LIOTRISE VED AMIN Sy CA huis tate arti 1901) Charlotte Eo) Dennant). 22.440 1900 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


PRY SPLOT AC fo) 5 ale elias eisie « PON Marjorie: | Barbour. 03.4... 1908 

Wilhelmina Brodie........... TON2 Wi Dheresal Ay Fisher. Yo4el 40 eh 1905 

Roberta H. Reynolds......... 19057), Gladys. Teasdale sinc. .oaa4 1911 

Ona VV os BOOTAEM yi. soi.) ESeONMi NeLie) «Gonyea's 4! alanis 1912 

SPECIAL 
Charles Lewis, Music....... 1896 Addie P. Jackson, Physical 
Anna J. Bennett, Drawing. ..1897 IBeaining hn. ao gat 1904 
MANUAL TRAINING 

Charles R. Bostwick......... 1906 Mae A. Taber, Domestic 

PREV IECK ER iets la c/s d/e:s 4s 1908 SOLENCE te NoMa 1907 

Se aeM Ce POUNSON 4) o\ fo). )s (e's s/s « 1912. Corinne F. Marquardt, Do. 
mestic ISCLENCEs...1i). 6 hielo 1910 


ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR 
MargaretiC WHolly.'.).ci 03.4. 1912 


Enrollment of Pupils---1912-13 


SCHOOL. GRADE, BOYS. GIRLS. TOTAL. 
. HIGH SCHOOL. 
PLCHEY RO ELUDD Ard...) .)..5 635s Senior 15 33 48 
MIVA SULT ALE i icles se vic sole ie « Senior 18 30 48 
PVN ECOL 4.06) eis eisai ie ol ue 4s Junior 25 31 56 
SAU Be THOWE. sos eid sa es Junior 23 27 50 
Ariadne (Gilbert (set ee ee es Sophomore 19 19 38 
Anna M. Cuddeback.......... Sophomore 25 25 50 
IVER DS CTIEGACE So c7si''s sve eos ols Sophomore 18 30 48 
Sophie P. Woodman.......... Freshman 25 0 25 
Phrenen Dw LOVells sisi. s als so) 56.e Freshman 12 31 43 
Cornelia L. Lounsbury........ Freshman 14 23 EW 
ORDER EVANS cpeii's)s aici 'alen oie inie® Freshman 17 24 41 
BCC oral a OFC eo) Aa ee aaa Freshman 25 21 46 
PIC LON STOW 2 dt i.e ie + 5 oie Freshman 14 19 33 
Geraldine) Brooks... 2.2.6.0... Freshman £2 25 37 
STILLMAN SCHOOL. 
POU rr 8) OF 100) 9 le Eighth 14 26 40 
PUCE WV WEANSIDGD, 6.0 es oe ee Eighth 20 21 41 
UPS ved Oe 8 OO 00 | a ae Eighth 14 22 36 
Courtney) broadus.'.........5. Eighth a7 17 34 
VCO at eds ic. oe a ees Eighth 6 18 24 
Bleagor il WUDES . 6's 4). .i6 6%) Seventh 18 14 32 
IVER OCA ELG aoa biela's cies oie o's Seventh 20 19 39 
Psametie GROSS iio giles. es oss Seventh se) 23 40 
Katherine M. Beebe.......... Seventh 23 at 44 


Mabel) ©.) Trenbath! . i)... Seventh 23 14 37 
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SCHOOL. GRADE. BOYS. 
WHITTIER SCHOOL. 
Alice Ri \ Barlow ele 4 ee Sixth 15 
Mildred (Beard jon gnaes se Sixth 19 
CFTACE VVC elie Munlele malate Sixth 19 
Agnes A: Cheever... .s)...0.. 1. Sixth 23 
Carrie WD avis eevee eile Sixth 21 
Helaa Jonnson aici tise iiss Special 10 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 
Harriet, H. Humphrey..2).)....\.\. Fifth 10 
RebeanS. VW Rite eee ea lalevs . Fifth 16 
Mabel Aju Batty civic ieee Fifth 14 
Caray fc Churton Nii Wise tail Fourth 15 
Anna Stillman tye wove Fourth 21 
Frances) Li IKinne yuck euas Third & Fourth 19 
Helen) (Cail renbathy iiaiane Third oH 
Blanche i Pierce i eye ea Third 22 
Panny.) Beckyyitin ei.) ele Second 15 
Gertrude) SLOCUM yee ail Second 24 
Mariette M. Baldwin......... First & Second 24 
Mary Eo Wilkins iii seu First 13 
Caroline Av Barbers.) iii. First 25 
Bizabeth Ty WAngell ea ain Kindergarten 29 
ASEACEV BELT yeu UCI AN Kindergarten 14 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
M. Josephine Skillings........ Seventh 19 
PANE NEG OB ity ees en no AuAl MUU) Eta wa Seventh 21 
Helen) 'S.) Osborne: ols. 6 oi Sixth 28 
law. Bateman cui iyo Fifth 12 
Wlice Ci Stevens. sluice cele Fifth 17 
SACLE MO RELAY WU Olu Brea iii Fourth 18 
Olla we. Spencer wise nu cc au Fourth 24 
Jean Gilfillan eee es Third 18 
Mayme) Breads (ac ak ieeinaies af Second oo 
Sara EW atrous wines First 30 
ane Bran dona cian ise ioe First 19 
Evelvan Mister nn ie a iavae MMi Mil) Kindergarten 34 
Mstelta iC BUCler yung lle Special 10 
BRYANT SCHOOL 
UUs Ee acide Yoel We Rupee AD a) te UR Fifth 21 
Cagsiei EP. \COopersiiseaweeuiaaey Fifth 11 
Geneva Gs. (Cowen sees uo Fourth 23 
Mannie. ys Dorn vayiwe ue Fourth 19 
Helens Whitton) ie itniel Nail Third 20 
Prancesby 7 Wweed nie wail, Ou Second 17 
Mera WING WV ales Gaia elaine Second 19 
Rate ya iiviatshy. sei usile iin First 27 


GIRLS. 


TOTAL.. 


28 
42 
40 
43 
42 
10 


— 
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SCHOOL. GRADE. 

BRYANT SCHOOL—Continued. 
ME RSEEME OLDS NL So uel iu First 
Pees LAC DULY £5!) /s/sislsie 0/41 aie First 
SOR Aue Me AGMUS (11/5. s/s cu, bia 6 al Kindergarten 

IRVING SCHOOL. 

Hlizabeth Webber ....).......+. Seventh 
Pe ae WV ODES «(.\5 40: 5)0/<'e'e » s.0\9's Sixth 
Elizabeth Greenleaf .......... Fifth 
WVIAEV Re BYOGIE io). 65's ela sides Fourth 
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